REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION 


iN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST, 


States of America. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF THE ROMAN QUESTION IN ITALY: THE OLD CEREMONY OF BLESSING THE POPE’S FLAG, 


WHICH WILL NOW BE THAT 


4 Treaty of Reconciliation and a Concordat between the Holy See and the 
Kingdom of Italy was formally signed at the Lateran Palace in Rome on Monday, 
February 11, thus settling the Roman Question, which has been a disturbjng 
factor in Italian life since 1870. The prospect of this highly important event 
was first officially -foreshadowed in a guarded announcement made; on February 7, 


OF THE NEW “VATICAN CITY.” 


by Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of State, to the Diplomatic Corps 
accredited to the Vatican. The subject is further illustrated and described 
elsewhere in this, number. It was reported from Rome on the 10th that, in 
view of probable celebrations, an enterprising merchant had laid in a stock of 


70,000 flags of the Papal colours, which are white and yellow. 
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HERE are dark and morbid moods in which 

I am tempted to feel that Evil re-entered 

the world in the form of Essays. The Essay is like 
the Serpent, smooth and graceful and easy of move- 
ment, also wavering or wandering. Besides, I sup- 
pose that the very word Essay had the original mean- 
ing of “‘ trying it on.” The serpent was in every 
sense of the word tentative. The tempter is always 
feeling his way, and finding out how much other 
people will stand. That misleading air of irrespon- 
sibility about the Essay is very disarming through 
appearing to be disarmed. But the serpent can strike 
without claws, as it can run without 
legs. It is the emblem of all those 
arts which are elusive, evasive, im- 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


medizvalism. There is also any amount of sense 
and nonsense talked for and against what is called 
modernism. I have occasionally tried to talk a 
little of the sense, with the result that I have been 
generally credited with all the nonsense. But if a 
man wanted one real and rational test, which really 
does distinguish the medieval from the modern 
mood, it might be stated thus. The medieval man 
thought in terms of the Thesis, where the modern man 
thinks in terms of the Essay. It would be unfair, 
perhaps, to say that the modern man only essays to 
think—or, in other words, makes a desperate attempt 


in the form of theses at all. Well, it is quite an error 
to suppose, so far as I am concerned, that it is any 
question of restoring the rigid apparatus of the 
medizval system. But I do think that the Essay 
has wandered too far away from the Thesis. 


There is a sort of irrational and indefensible 
quality in many of the most brilliant phrases of the 
most beautiful essays. There is no essayist I enjoy 
more than Stevenson ; there is probably no man now 
alive who admires Stevenson more than I. . But if we 
take some favourite and frequently quoted sentence, 
such as, ‘‘To travel hopefully is better 
than to arrive,” we shall see that 
it gives a loophole for every sort of 








pressionistic, and shading away from 
tint to tint. I suppose that the 
Essay, so far as England at least is 
concerned, was almost invented by 
Francis Bacon. I can well believe it. 
I always thought he was the villain 
of Englisa history. 


It may be well to explain that 
I do not really regard all Essayists 
as wicked men. I have myself been 
an essayist ; or tried to be an essay- 
ist; or pretended to be an essayist. 
Nor do I in the least dislike 
essays. I take perhaps my greatest 
literary pleasure in reading them ; 
after such really serious necessities 
of the intellect as detective stories 
and tracts written by madmen. 
There is no better reading in the 
world than some contemporary 
essays, like those of Mr. E. V. Lucas 
or Mr. Robert Lynd. And though, 
unlike Mr. Lucas and Mr. Lynd, I 
am quite incapable of writing a 
really good essay, the motive of my 
dark suggestion is not a diabolic 
jealousy or envy. It is merely a 
natural taste for exaggeration, when 
dealing with a point too subtle to 
permit of exactitude. If I may 
myself imitate the timid and tenta- 
tive tone of the true essayist, I will 
confine myself to saying that there 
is something in what I say. There 
is really an element in modern 
letters which is at once indefinite 
and dangerous. 





What I mean is this. The dis- 
tinction between certain old forms 
and certain relatively recent forms 
of literature is that the old were 
limited by a logical purpose. The 








Drama and the Sonnet .were of the 
old kind; the Essay and the Novel 
are of the new. If a sonnet breaks 
out of the sonnet form, it ceases to 
be a sonnet. It may become a wild 
and inSpiring specimen of free verse ; 
but you do not have to call it a 
sonnet because you have nothing else 
to call it. But in the case of the 
new sort of novel, you do very often 
have to call it a novel because you 
have nothing else to call it. It is 
sometimes called a novel when it 
is hardly even a narrative. There is nothing to test 
or define it, except that it is not spaced like an epic 
poem, and often has even less of a story. The same 
applies to the apparently attractive leisure and liberty 
of the essay. By its very nature it does not exactly 
explain what it is trying to do, and thus escapes a 
decisive judgment about whether it has really done 
it. But in the case of the essay there is a practical 
peril ; precisely because it deals so often with theoretical 
matters. It is always dealing with theoretical matters 
without the responsibility of being theoretical, or of 
propounding a theory. 


For instance, there is any amount of sense and 
nonsense talked both for and against what is called 





QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN DURING KING ALFONSO’S 
HER LATE MAJESTY MARIA CRISTINA OF SPAIN. 
Her Majesty Maria Cristina of Spain, who died suddenly during the night of February 6, at the Royal 


Palace, Madrid, was, in turn, Queen 


On November 29, 1879, she married Alfonso XII., 
then, despite political intrigues, she was made Regent. 
son, King Alfonso XIII., 


sophistry and unreason. If it could 
be stated as a thesis, it could not be 
defended as a thought. A man would 
not travel hopefully at all, if he 
thought that the goal would be dis- 
appointing as compared with the 
travels. It is tenable that travel is 
the more enjoyable; but in that 
case it cannot be called hopeful. 
For the traveller is here presumed 
to hope for the end of travel, not 
merely for its continuance. 





Now, of course, I do not mean 
that pleasant paradoxes of this sort 
have not a place ‘in literature; and 
because of them the essay has a 
place in literature. There is room 
for the merely idle and wandering 
essayist, as for the merely idle and 
wandering traveller. The trouble is 
that the essayists have become the 
only ethical philosophers. The wander- 
ing thinkers have become the wander- 
ing preachers, and our only substi- 
tute for preaching friars. And 
whether our .system is to be 
materialist or moralist, or sceptical 
or transcendental, we need more of 
a system than that. After a certain 
amount of wandering the mind wants 
either to get there or to go home. 
It is one thing to travel hopefully, 
and say half in jest that it is 
better than to arrive. It is another 
thing to travel hopelessly, because 
you know you will never arrive. 


I was struck by the same tend- 
ency in re-reading some of the best 
essays ever written, which were 
especially enjoyed by Ste = 
the essays of Hazlitt. ‘ You can 
live like a gentleman on Hazlitt’s 














his majority. 


to think. But it would be true to say that the modern 
man often only essays, or attempts, to come to a 
conclusion. Whereas the medieval man hardly 
thought it worth while to think at all, unless he could 
come to a conclusion. That is why he took a definite 
thing called a Thesis, and proposed to prove it. 
That is why Martin Luther, a very medieval man in 
most ways, nailed up on the door the theses he pro- 
posed to prove. Many people suppose that he was 
doing something revolutionary, and even modernist, 
in doing this. In fact, he was doing exactly what all 
the other medieval students and doctors had done 
ever since the twilight of the Dark Ages. If the 
really modern Modernist attempted to do it, he would 
probably find that he had never arranged his thoughts 


“ INFANCY ”: 


Consort, Queen Regent, and Queen Mother of Spain. She was 
born at Gross Seelowitz on July 21, 1858, first daughter of the Archduke Charles Ferdinand of Austria. 
King of Spain, who died in November, 1885; and 
This position she held until the birth of her 
on May 17, 1886, governing on behalf of her elder daughter, the Infanta Maria 
de las Mercedes, who, as the birth of a son was possible, was recognised only as Princess of Asturias, 
heiress-apparent, and not as Queen. Her Majesty remained Regent until 1902, when her son attained 





ideas,”’ as Mr. Augustine Birrell truly 
remarked ; but even in these we see 
the beginning of this inconsistent and 
irresponsible temper. For instance, 
Hazlitt was a Radical and _ con- 
stantly railed at Tories for not trust- 
ing men or mobs. I think it was he 
who lectured Walter Scott for so small 
a matter as making the medieval 
mob in “‘ Ivanhoe” jeer ungenerously 
at the retreat of the Templars. 
Anyhow, from any number of 
passages, one would infer that 
Hazlitt offered himself as a friend of the people. 
But he offered himself most furiously as an 
enemy of the Public. When he began to write 
about the Public, he described exactly the same 
many-headed ter of i e and 
and cruelty which the worst Tories called the 
Mob. 





Now, if Hazlitt has been obliged to set forth 
his thoughts on Democracy in the theses of a medi- 
zval schoolman, he would have had to think much 
more clearly and make up his mind much more 
decisively. I will leave the last word with the 
essayist; and admit that I am not sure whether 
he would have written such good essays. 
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THE R.A.F. RESCUES A DEPOSED AFGHAN KING: INAYATULLAH’S FLIGHT. 
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RA NTNNNNNATN a : 

THE FIRST DEPOSED MONARCH RESCUED FROM HIS CAPITAL BY AIR: EX-KING INAYATULLAH (IN WHITE TURBAN) AMONG BRITISH OFFICIALS AT PESHAWAR 
ON ALIGHTING FROM THE VICKERS “VICTORIA” TROOP-CARRIER THAT BROUGHT HIM AND HIS PARTY FROM KABUL. 
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After his three-days’ reigi: 
in Kabul (between the 
abdication of his brother, 
Amanullah, and the acces- 
sion of the rebel leader, 
Bacha-i-Saqao, as Amir, 
by the name of Habibullah 
Ghazi), ex-King Inayatullah 
of Afghanistan was brought 
to Peshawar in a British 
aeroplane, with the Amir’s 
consent, on Jan. 18, with 
seven women of his house- 
hold. The ex-King expressed 
his deepest gratitude to 
the Royal Air Force for his 
rescue. He and his com- 
panions were very despond- 
ent on arrival at Peshawar, 
and he was anxious to 
remain in India as a 
refugee, but the British 
officials insisted on his 
immediate departure to his 
own country, according to 
an agreement between Amir 
Habibullah and Sir Francis 
Humphrys, the British 
Minister at Kabul. He 
accordingly travelled by 
special train through India 
to the Afghan frontier at 
Chaman, and thence by 
car to Kandahar to join 
his brother, Amanullah— 
a journey, altogether, of 
2000 miles. It was stated 





























on February 8 that, since - by SER E eS a 
Dece: 
sg sa pert IN STRICT “PURDAH": ONE OF THE SEVEN WOMEN OF EX-KING INAYATULLAH'S HOUSEHOLD, WHO ACCOMPANIED HIM 





THE AEROPLANE AT PESHAWAR, CLOSELY VEILED. 
308 people in all from ON HIS FLIGHT FROM KABUL, LEAVING R, 


Kabul. we me 
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“‘ PICCADILLY.” 

VERY glamorous, glittering, highly-polished 

affair is the much-applauded Dupont production 
at the Carlton Theatre. The scenario was specially 
written by Arnold Bennett, who has been content to 
manipulate familiar material of all sorts, even to a 
neat adaptation of the golden hair left in the. Prince's 
soup-plate by a humble but lovely scullery-maid. 
Frankly, the story scarcely lives up to its auspicious 
title, nor to the im- 
agination of its famous 
author. Piccadilly— 


a tendency to drag. But his decorative contributions 
towards the situations, his detail-work and vision, are 
always amazing. His actors have responded to his 
demands with complete understanding. Anna May 
Wong reveals the devclopment of Shosho from the 
slatternly litt! s-ullery-maid to the exquisite odalisque 
with infinite subtlety. Behind that inscrutable 
Eastern mask of hers lurks a menace that peeps out, 
now and then, in an evil little smile. It is a wonderful 





what a subject ! What 
an ever-flowing, cver- 
varying tide of hu- 
manity the mere word 
conjures up! Digni- 
fied somnolence of 
palatial clubs, buses 
breasting the slope 
with lumbering deter- 
mination, silver fox 
furs and white camel- 
lias, and the mud- 
beSpattered art - silk 
legs of little shop- 
girls. Piccadilly ! 

Piccadilly—London— 

West— 
That ’s the strcet that 
1 love best. 

Thus sang the hero 
of a pre-war revue, 














appearance is marred by a dance-dress and head-gear 
of mid-Victorian ugli and cl i Even if 
the lady has to be fussily overdressed to accentuate 
the slim undress of Shosho, she might be allowed more 
becoming plumage. A remarkable thumbnail sketch 
of a disgruntled gourmand whose conscientious feasting 
is held up by a dirty plate comes from that fine 
character-actor, Charles Laughton. -The tragic little 
Chinaman who finally kills his sweetheart is ‘beautifully 
played by King Ho- 
Chang; and an excel- 
lent portrayal of a 
typical ‘“ dancing- 
partner” is given by 
Cyril Ritchard. The 
best film ever made 
in Britain? “' Picca- 
dilly” has been thus 
described on several 
sides, and to my 
honest astonishment. 
But the best - seller 
Britain has so far put 
on the market ? Yes, 
undoubtedly. 





“TYPES AS 
OPPOSED TO 
ACTORS.” 


The work of the 
famous Russian pro- 
ducer, V. I. Pudovkin, 
is so overwhelmingly 








and the sentiment of 
the doggerel has pro- 
bably been silently 
voiced millions of 
times all over the 
world. I doubt 
whether the homesick 
Britisher would find 
his Piccadilly in the legendary night club to which Mr. 
Bennett has narrowed it down, and to which Mr. E. A. 
Dupont lends so cosmopolitan a flavour. The night 
club has apparently ousted Eros permanently from 
his position in the “hub of London,” Piccadilly 
Circus. Fashionable idlers en masse invade its pre- 
mises, drawn thither by the gyrations of 
Mabel and her handsome dancing-partner. 
The superb proprietor of the night club 
gazes serenely on his flawless creation—his 
dancing-girl, his dinner-tables, his patrons. 
Suddenly, a jar, a crack in the perfect 
surface. A diner has found a dirty plate ! 
Outwardly still serene, but inwardly fuming, 
the proprietor stalks through his realm with 
the dirty plate under his arm, down to the 
nethermost scullery, where he finds the 
offender—a little Chinese scullery-maid who 
dances instead of attending to her business. 
The episode is by far the best and most 
human thing in the whole film, amusingly 
conceived, with a nice little dash of cyni- 
cism @ la Dupont and extraordinarily well 
played by Mr. Jameson Thomas. The story 
‘ then resolves itself into a duel between the 
English dancing-girl and her Celestial rival 
for the possession of their proprietor. The 
pendulum of passion swings from Piccadilly 
to Limehouse, until death calls a halt. The 
Chinese dancer is murdered by a jealous 
compatriot, whose confession releases the 
accused proprietor from an awkward situa- 
tion. But, as the situation is never really 
more than awkward, the tension of ‘the 


THE “HAIRLESS MAN” OF “THE THREE PASSIONS,” AT THE TIVOLI: 

WITH BUSTS OF HIM MADE BY MR. REX 

Mr. Rex Ingram, the famous director of ‘“‘ The Four Horsemen,” whose latest production, “The Three Passions,” is now to be seen at the 

Tivoli, has, for a hobby, sculpture. Discovering a very fine subject in the Russian screen player, Andrews Engleman, who plays the “ Hairless 

Man" in the Limehouse Mission scene in “ The Three Passions,” he amused hirnself in making several heads, two of which are shown here. The 
hairless man’s assault on the heroine results in giving Love the victory over the other two passions—Religion and Money. 


study, this fleur de mal, all the more wonderful since 
only recently Anna May Wong has shown that she 
can depict a loyal, tender-hearted little girl with 
touching sincerity. Equally complete, equally re- 
Strained in its Western key, is the portrait of 
the night club proprietor contributed by Jameson 





ANDREWS ENGLEMAN (CENTRE), 
INGRAM, THE PRODUCER. 


great that it should 
be possible to divorce 
the artistic and dra- 
matic value of his 
film-dramas from their 
political and propa- 
gandist aspects. Such 
a film as ‘‘ The End of St. Petersburg,’’ shown by 
the Sunday Film Society, haunts the memory as 
a human document : a story of suffering and struggle 
told with gigantic power and vision. Whatever else 
it may be, it is a work of art of such dimensions 
that it entitles its creator to a respectful hearing. 
When, then, M. Pudovkin gave to the 
Sunday Film Society one or two of his 
views on film-production embodied in a 
brief paper on ‘“‘ Types as Opposed to 
Actors,” one hoped to hear a few maxims 
of signal value to the advance of our 
own films. But M. Pudovkin was con- 
tent to generalise on points where, to my 
mind, g lisation is impossibl He 
is, for instance, definitely opposed to 
working with film-actors, however great. 
His peasant-boy in “‘ The End of St. Peters- 
burg” is actually a peasant-boy. In a film 
in which he needed a group of uncultured 
Mongols, he used uncultured Mongols — so 
uncultured, indeed, that he had to resort 
to tricks to catch the mood he needed. 
M. Pudovkin is of opinion that the film- 
actor is always acting. Even in his 
moments of utmost sincerity, having made 
up his mind to abandon all artifice, he, 
the actor, merely succeeds in impersonating 
someone who is not acting! An amusing 
notion, this, on the part of M. Pudovkin, 
but is it more than that? So little does 
he think of the film-actor’s art and so 
much of the importance of “ montage ’’— 
in other words, editing—that he has tried 








coroner's court, carefully worked up though 
it is, is inclined to slacken. Even the 
reconstructed drama in that over-lifesize 
Chinese love-nest—such as Limehouse never 
saw—seems to lack amidst all its chinoi- 
series, its painted glass, and giant gold-fish, 
the real pulse of humanity. 

But, pictorially, Mr. Dupont is a 
magician. He swings his cameras about 
as if they were so many painters’ brushes. 
What a sheen, what a surface, what grouping ! 
What a triumphant vindication of our studios, 
though it took a foreign producer to reveal to 
us our own power. Mr. Dupont’s method is delib- 
erate. He draws every ounce of value from each 
of his situations, sometimes with telling effect ; some- 
times, when the situation itself is less convincing, with 


WITH A SKULL MASK MADE BY MR. REX 
MR. CLAUD FIELDING, WHO APPEARS 


“THE THREE PASSIONS,” AT THE TIVOLI. 


“The Three Passions,” a film play by Cosmo Hamilton, tells the story of a young man’s 
struggle between the claims of love, money, and religion. 
mainly at Oxford, at the ship-building yard of the hero’s father, at the latter’s country 
mansion, and at a Mission in Limehouse. The mask shown above is an example of Mr. Rex 
Ingram’s skill in sculpture, noted under the other photograph on this page. 


Thomas. Incisive and dominating in his business 
affairs, yet weak in the hands of women, the man 
might have failed to convince us without Mr. Thomas's 
arresting personality, his illuminating eye, and the 
slight touch of diplomatic cunning which he lends to 
the character. Miss Gilda Gray plays the English 
dancer with a pretty petulance, though her first 


INGRAM, THE PRODUCER: 
IN THE MASKED BALL SCENE OF 


The scenes are laid in England, 


the experiment of combining a close-up of 
Mosgoukine with three different objects 
at which the actor appeared to be gazing— 
a plate of soup, a dead woman, a playing 
child. Though the close-up was in every 
case the same, and therefore did not 
vary in expression, the law of contrast 
was so strong in its suggestion that the 
audience was moved by the fine acting 
of Mosgoukine ! M. Pudovkin emphasises 
the importance of editing, seeing in the joining 
together of small bits of film and in their “ inspired 
combination” the starting-point of film art. All 
this is no news to the film-makers, though to 
the ordinary film-goer this law of contrast, this 
“ finesse ” of editing, the fact that even the length 
or brevity of a single “ shot ” inspires various emotions 
(Continued on page 288. 
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“UGLY DUCKLINGS” OF NEW NAVIES: WEIRD MASTS AND FUNNELS. 


Drawn ano Descrtnep ny Dr. Oscar Parkes, O.B.E., Joint Epiror or “ JaNe’s FicutinG Snips.” 















GSA. Aircraft-Carrier SARA TOGA’ 


French Aircraft- 


Carrier ‘BEARN’ 
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Japanese BattleCruiser KONGO 
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SUGGESTING PAGODAS, CHIMNEY-STACKS, LIFE-BELTS, AND “A GLORIFIED TOP-HAT’’: CURIOUS MODERN WAR-SHIPS. 


‘During the past year,” writes Dr. Oscar Parkes, ‘‘a sort of naval epidemic 
has broken out which is characterised by the appearance of weird masts and 
furinels in war-ships the world over. The effects are most marked in the 
Japanese Navy, where experimental funnel fittings to prevent furnace glare 
being seen by aeroplanes at night are being tried out. That in the cruiser 
‘Kako’ resembles a huge life-belt. It is fitted to the trunked fore funnel, 
and further accentuates her already extraordinary profile. Aboard the 
* Kongo,’ which once had a plain tripod mast and three equal-sized stacks, 
a huge lighthouse-like mast has been ‘installed, the fore funnel has been 
raised and fitted with a clinker screen, and a sort of glorified top-hat now 





crowns the second funnel—an alternative type of glare-preventer. France 
has tackled the ‘clear-deck" problem in her aircraft-carrier ‘Bearn’ by 
leading the huge oblong funnel out through the ship’s side, while the 
U.S.S. ‘Saratoga’—once designed for seven funnels—has all her up-takes 

bined in a t chimney on the extreme starboard side of the deck, 
which encloses four funnels. On trials she has developed over 210,000 h.p., 
which justifies its size. The tower mast in our ‘ Nelson’ has its counterpart 
in the Japanese ‘ Nagato,” which carries a pagoda-like erection of platforms 
and control-tops built around a seven-legged structure which, by courtesy, 





“may be called a mast.” 
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PICTURESQUE NATIVE CUSTOMS AMONG 
REMOTE PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 
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A PACIFIC ISLAND MOTHER’S METHOD 
OF CARRYING A BABY. 

The commonest way of carrying a baby, in the 
Pacific island where this photograph was 

is in a net-bag sus; puanietl Secun the Secotuers 

forehead sad clone at her back. 





pig shown in the phot 
common in this <t 


2. A BUNA WIDOW COOKING, AND FONDLING A YOUNG PIG. 
‘Buna widows wear an ——, garment made of little white shells. The 
is — gently stroked. 
ity for a woman to suckle 















ff 3. A BUNA WIDOW WITH HER HAIR 
PLASTERED. 

widows, during the period of mourning 

— the death of "their husbands, are accus- 

tomed to plaster their hair, and sometimes their 

faces as well, with clay and lime. 


It is not un- 
a pig. 
















































































4. A SEA-SNAKE, OF A TYPE ASSOCIATED WITH 
A LOCAL LEGEND, CAUGHT AT AUA ISLAND. 
The following story, headed “A Legend of hemes ” accompanies Photograph No. 4: 
is a water-hole in Baarufu, and one day man went with his wife to get matzi (a sort of 

cherry). The wife stopped by the hole to wash, and the man remained close by. A 
big sea-serpent came along and ate the woman up. The man went to pull her out and 
the serpent sytces him up too. Next day the villagers came and saw came of blood in the 

Z hole, so they knew that both had been eaten up. So they went away to get the aid of 

. 








s. THE SMELL-KISS OF GREETING IN NEW GUINEA: LOCAL 
NATIVES WELCOME THE ETHNOGRAPHER’S ESCORT. 





6. AN APURA OF AUA, PAINTED BLACK AND RED, 
IN HIS KILT wre HEAD-DRESS OF COCONUT LEAF. 


vi 1} hi le w Of No. 6 we read: “The Apura are an enrolled 
ap Nig Ben Pn = Raondvend a at all feasts, and obsequies of a chief. They 
wear a sort of coconut- leaf kilt, with a a, _— of the same material ; their faces and 
bodies are painted black and red. (The root of the mono tree is used for paint.) Their 
my and arms are so tightly ey with pt A strips that they 

it the knees and elbows. This 








ey we 











cannot bend t! segs 
es them move with arms =e legs stuck out wide apa: 
» prodcccet y a ms nee eee 




































“ HOMICIDAL 
BADGE” ON HIS FOREHEAD. 
The description of this photograph reads: “A “ 


7- A DANCER WITH A 8. A “FACTION FIGHT” 


native dance (Mekeo). The fretted tortoise-shell 
ornament wisn dot any on the forehead as a 
i 


badge.” 


Each warriot 
dance, who he olds a bamboo beh 


REGULATED BY STRICT RULES OF 
ETIQUETTE. 


r (says a note rock Sey photograph) has a second in atten- 
d him to protect him from side b! 
They fight with long staves, por strict rules of etiquette are observed.” 





9. A GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVE ON 
MANUS ISLAND IN HIS CAP OF OFFICE. 
“The Luluai (Manus Island, Admiralty Islands). 
A native village chief, appointed by the Govern- 
ment as on represent tative. He wears the cap 
is the insignia of his office.” 


























Stone Age methods and Stone Age mentality still survive in certain out-of-the-way 
islands of the Pacific, among other remote parts of the world. In some of our 
previous issues (as in that of September 22 last) we gave some exceedingly in- 
teresting photographs of islanders living in such a primitive state of culture, taken 





on the spot by Mr. George Lane Fox Pitt-Rivers, the well-known ethnologist, 
who has done much field work in anthropology in New Guinea (Papua) and the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and has been President of the, Ethnology and Anthropology 


Section of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. Mr. Pitt- 
[Continued op posite. 
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STONE AGE WEAPONS 
AND FIRE-MAKING METHODS 
IN THE PACIFIC, 
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1. PAPUAN STONE AGE WEAPONS: STONE CLUBS, 2. AN ASSORTMENT OF FISHING-HOOKS ON A PAN- 
NOW VERY RARE. DANUS-LEAF ‘ROLL; AND A BAMBOO HOLDER 


dase) ae with the above eee are as follows: (1) “Stone clubs are becoming very 

in Papua. Since the introduction of steel knives and axes by white traders, natives 
ey coated’ $3 make stone wea weapons, except in the most inaccessible mountainous ns of 
the interior. orhe inland tribes formerly made stone clubs in large quantities, and ered 
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3. TROCHUS-SHELL FISH-HOOKS IN DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF MANUFACTURE. 


them for ornaments and produce to the coastal natives. The coastal natives now introduce 
the steel axes of the white man into the interior. (2) Some of these objects are on ex- f 
inc in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. (3) The trochus shell is ground down with 

rd wet pumice, and with coral files. (Aua exhibits presented to Melbourne Museum.)” 
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4. A VILLAGE ON THE ISLAND OF AUA: HOUSES OF VARIOUS TYPES ; 5. SECLUDED QUARTERS FOR UNMARRIED YOUTHS, BARRED FROM 
AND A GIRL HUSKING A COCONUT. THE VILLAGE STREET BY DAY: A GUOVE AT AMO-AMO. 


No. 4 is entitled: “Aua village. The different types of houses are (from left to right}— ‘complete men’ and te a wife. 
(bachelors’ A — house on Varah rufu Cals 4 must not x seen in village 
. 5 we “When t 


During this among the Roro tribes, the youths 


ring Period, as 
main street until penis sundown. They may only approach 
if lage 


the village from the Faee If an unmarried boy sauntered through the centre of the vil 
in the day-time, he would be A pagent by jeers from the women and girls, who would shout, 


en' 
ys on approaching the age is your woman?’ 





by hanging 
of puberty assume the perineal band of bark cloth Sih and = in the guove until they become tribesmen not important enough to be 


neon might also be used to accommodate young ene 
for married me 


entertained in the ola Teserved 


















































6. MAKING — BY FRICTION: A PACIFIC ISLAND METHOD OF STRIKING 7. THE BIG “MATCH”. 





STRUCK: KINDLING A TINDER STICK AFTER THE \ 
SMOULDERING WOOD HAS BEEN BLOWN INTO FLAME. 














“MATCH” THAT TAKES SIX MEN TO HOLD IT. 
A Nos. 6 and “Men of the Manugalasi ge (a Dee here a ie a A split vine “esi briskly to and fro across the crack soon makes the wood 
As ornate ee coe is poodle pb split at the end; then a wedge is 13 is then blown into flames, while a prepared tinder stick is kindled.” 
zx Aw | = 

Continued.) , 
Rivers has now provided us with a further series of photographs, of equal interest (noticed in our pages a few months ago), is not only of great scientific value, but 
(here reproduced) which illustrate similar conditions in various islands of that also emphasises .the importance of anthropological study among colonial adminis- 
region. He has written extensively on subjects relating to ethnography, psychology, trators, to fit them for handling native problems with understanding and sym- 


and eugenics. His latest work, “‘ The Clash of Culture and the Contact of Races” pathy, and the urgent need for the endowment of such research in the Pacific, 
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MAN’S NEAREST KINSMAN AMONG THE APES: THE ERECT AND TAIL-LESS GIBBON. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


| leaped year somewhere round about one million 
people make a pilgrimage to the “‘ Zoo” ;° but 
of that vast host only a few go for any particular 
reason. For the most part, the visit is paid because 
it affords some sort of pleasure just to see “ wild 
animals.’ They stroll from one to another, noting 
that this is “ hideous” and that is “ lovely,” but 
discerning nothing. ‘“‘ Eyes have they, and see not.” 
Doubtless many will go to see the recently added 
“* Silvery Gibbon,” or ‘“‘ Wou-Wou.” And what will 
they see? Just a monkey. It is that, and much 
more. To see the silvery gibbon really, one must 
compare it not merely with other species of gibbons, 
but with all the other species of monkeys to be found 
in the Gardens, ranging from tiny marmosets to the 
orang and chimpanzee. 

Not merely should differences in their coloration 
and the quality of their fur be noted, but, among 
other things, the relative lengths of their limbs and 
tails, or the absence of a tail. Such notes, of course, 
in themselves are quite useless unless, and until, one 
comes to ask, ‘‘ What is the meaning of these differ- 
ences?” A further and most important point to be 
looked for is the width of the partition, or septum, 
between the nostrils, for by this token we can dis- 
tinguish between the monkeys of the American con- 
tinent and those of the rest of the world. For in the 
Old World types this partition is narrow, while in those 
of the New World it is conspicuously wide. This is not 
merely an interesting fact in regard to the matter of 
their geographical distribution. There is much more 
behind it. Why, for example, should there be this differ- 
ence? Again, as touching this matter of the geographical 
distribution of the monkeys, it is worth noting that 
in the distant past there were monkeys in the forests 
of what is now “our England.” This much we know 
because, some years ago, monkey-bones were found 
in the Norfolk forest-bed by Mr. M. A. C. Hinton, 
who has made a special study of our ancient and 
extinct fauna; and a tooth from the Thames Valley 
has been described by Owen. 

Let us return now to the gibbons. These, with 
the orangs, chimpanzees, and gorillas, form a group 
by themselves—the family Simiide, the most highly 
organised of all the apes, and thus the nearest in their 
structure to man. 

It will be noted that they have no tail, and that 
they have grown out of that ill-bred habit of storing 
food in cheek-pouches. The enormous length of the 


arms and the relatively short legs are perhaps the 
most arresting features of these animals, which, it is 
to be noted, are the only apes which habitually walk 

















FIG. 1. MORE LIKE THE HUMAN PALATE THAN THAT OF 
ANY OTHER APE: THE PALATE OF THE WHITE-HANDED 
GIBBON. 

The form of the palate in the Gibbons more nearly resembles the 
human type than any other of the apes: the molars, or cheek-teeth, 
have been described as “ very like diminutive human molars.” In 
the long, tusk-like canine teeth, however, and the gap between them and 
the front teeth, the skull of the Gibbons is quite unlike that of man. 


upright. Yet their home is rather in the tree-tops 
than on the ground. What their method of progress 
here is like is indicated by the extr inary agility 
in leaping which they display, 
even in the necessarily confined 
space of a cage. In their native 











wilds they spring from branch 
to branch and from tree to tree, 
covering in each leap prodigious 
distances. They walk with the 
arms held either horizontally or 
raised up, and with a waddling 
gait, but with the sole fiat on 
the ground and the big toe 
widely spread. 

Their food consists of fruit, 
leaves, insects, and spiders, for 
which they seem to have a great 
fondness, as well as birds’ eggs 
and birds and lizards. They 
drink cither by putting their 
mouth down to the water or 
carrying it to the mouth in 
their hands. They display a 
gteat fondness for ‘‘ community- 
singing,’’ and such “ concerts” 
can be heard at a great dis- 
tance. But, while some species 
seem to have developed a special 
“‘ sounding-box "’ for these mu- 
sical gatherings in the form of a 
large throat-pouch, others lack 
this, though they contrive to 
make their voices carry just as 
far. The “ concert,” to human 
ears, is somewhat discordant. 

The largest of the gibbons 








- inches. 





The hair of the fore-arm, it will be seen, is directed 
from the wrist towards the elbow, not vice versa, 
as is the rule. Further, the second and middle 
toes are joined together by a web of skin extending, 
in the male, as far as the last joint, in the female as 
far only as the middle joint. As showing the great 
length of the arms in these animals, Wallace 
measured a specimen which stood about three feet 
high, and had a span, from hand to hand stretched 
at right angles to the body, of five feet six 
In man the span of the arms is less than 
the height. 

The white-handed gibbon is a much more slender 
animal, and stands no more than two feet six inches. 
A band will sometimes raid gardens, and on alarm 
will escape to the trees, carrying their plunder with 
their feet, so as to leave the hands free as they leap 
from tree to tree further into the forest for safety. 
The great length of the hand and the opposable hind- 
toe are well shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph (Fig. 3). 

My -friend Dr. Charles Hose, in his delightful 
book, ‘‘ Natural Man,” a summary of his long 
sojourn in Borneo, remarks that the Iban—one of the 
native tribes of Borneo, but probably migrants from 
Sumatra—have a belief in an ‘‘ Unknown Helper,” 
who firsts manifests himself in human form, announ- 
cing to a member of the tribe that he will be his “‘ secret 
helper,” and perhaps informing him, in a dream, in 
what shape he will appear in future. After such a 
dream, the tribesman wanders through the forest 
looking for a sign by which he may recognise his 
guardian. Any animal which behaves at all unusually 
will be accepted. Dr. Hose met one man who would 
not kill a gibbon because it was the guardian of his 
grandfather. A man, he said, came to his grand- 
father in a dream, and said, ‘‘ Do not kill a gibbon,” 
and then immediately turned into’one. The gibbon 
helped his grandfather to become rich, and helped 
him in all sorts of ways. Once, when his grand- 
father was setting out on the war-path, his guardian 
spoke to him in a dream, and said, “Go forward, 
and I will help you.” The next day the old man 
saw in the jungle a grey gibbon, which was undoubtedly 
his guardian. When he died he bade his sons “‘ Never 
harm or kill a gibbon,” and his sons and grandsons 
have obeyed him ever since. 

I have said enough, I hope, to show you that the 
gibbons are something more than “ just monkeys.” 














FIG. 2. THE LARGEST AND LEAST AGILE OF ALL THE GIBBONS: 
THE SIAMANG OF SUMATRA, NOTABLE FOR WEBBED TOES AND FUR 
OF THE FOREARM SLOPING BACK FROM THE WRIST. 

The Siamang of Sumatra is the largest of all the Gibbons, and presents an interesting 
peculiarity in the direction of the hair of the forearm. which slopes from the wrist to- 
Further, the second and middie 
toes are joined together by a web of skin.—{Copyright Photograph by D. Seth-Smith.} 


wards the elLow, instead of vice-versa, as is the rule. 


is the Siamang of Sumatra, 
shown in the adjoining photo- 
graph (Fig. 2). It is also the 
least agile, in comparison with 
the rest of its tribe. In color- 
ation it is of a uniform black, 
and it presents two struc- 
tural peculiarities worth noting. 


FIG. 3. OF AN APE-TRIBE MUGH GIVEN TO “COMMUNITY SINGING”: 
THE WHITE-HANDED OR LAR GIBBON, CALLED THE “ HOOLOCK,” 


-FROM ITS HUMAN-LIKE WAIL. 


The White-handed or Lar Gibbon shares with all the other species of the 
genus Hylobates the name “ Hoolock,” from its peculiar double-call, a wailing 
and very human sound, audible at a great distance. This photograph shows the 
long hand and the opposable hind-toe.—{Copyright Photograph by D. Scth-Smith.} 
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THE “BENJAMIN” OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS : 


CANFORD—A “STATELY HOME” OF EDUCATION 
ON THE SITE OF A HISTORIC MANOR. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH, USED AS THE SCHOOL CHAPEL. 
The Parish Church of Canford, which is situated in the school grounds, is used 
in all respects as the School Chapel, by permission of the Vicar. On Sundays 
the services are at 10 a.m. and 5 p.m.; on week-days, at 9 a.m. The Head- 
master may admit boys of any creed to the School, but they are expected to 
attend all the School services. 


The old Manor of Canford . 
biped aye agrestis by Blore, in the reign 
of George IV., for Lord de oe ee 


’ RIDING AS A SCHOOL RECREATION: SADDLING-UP AT THE NEW STABLES. 
Canford believes in the value of horsemanship, and the new stables are evidence 
of the agp for — 5 Ue eas owns twelve — = 

eighty boys are rapidly . Lessons are given daily by expert 
instructors, and the School et ao Gee Heath afford excellent opportunities 
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A UNIQUE FEATURE OF 
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IN A SCHOOL OF STATELY BUILDINGS. 
The great Hall at Canford School is a noble apartment, in 
keeping with the rest of the buildings. The architectural dignity 
of his surroundings has no little influence in shaping a Boy's 
mind. In this respect Canford is peculiarly 


fortunate. 
Re —— mene 


lm Mr. C. H. K. Marten'’s recent articles on Public Schools in the ‘ Times,” begun in Saxon times and containing the famous thirteenth-century kitchen called 
Canford was described as “ the ‘Benjamin’ of that family.” It is a very vigorous John of Gaunt’s, which was completed for Lord Wimborne by Sir Charles Barry 
youngest son. The numbers, we learn, have already reached over 250, and the towards the end of the nineteenth century. The new wing to the main building, 
fap increase has necessitated the addition of new class rooms and dormitories. and a sanatorium, were recently opened ; and a wing has. been added to the building 
It is not an easy task to add to the main building, the beautiful Canford Manor, called Court House. Canford Park provides wonderful playing fields. 
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THE KING’S REMOVAL TO THE SEA 
AT ALDWICK BY MOTOR-AMBULANCE ; 
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AND THE QUEEN’S FASTER 
DRIVE TO WELCOME HIM 
ON ARRIVAL. 
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THE KING’S PRESENCE : 


\ FROM THE BOGNOR SIDE, LOOKING WESTWARD ALONG THE SHORE. ,“ 





CRAIGWEIL HOUSE, ALDWICK--A VIEW 
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’ SHOWING THE ROYAL BADGE (A SHIELD BEARING \ ‘y 
g A CROWN) ON THE FRONT OF THE CAR ROOF: THE ye IN FRONT OF CRAIGWEIL 
QUEEN ARRIVING AT ALDWICK, GREETED BY GIRLS. A R LOOKING 


Ay 
THE RAILING ACROSS THE BEACH ENCLOSING THE PRIVATE FORESHORE \ 








HOUSE (IN LEFT BACKGROUND) : A VIEW \\ 
EAST TOWARDS BOGNOR. < 
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i ARMS AS ON THE AMBULANCE: MR, 
\ Huspureys, THE Kinc’s Driver, WHO 
ay Drove Him To ALDWICK. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE KING'S JOURNEY: THE MOTOR-AMBULANCE AT BURY HILL, NEAR 
ARUNDEL, FOLLOWED BY THE CAR WITH HIS DOCTORS, LORD DAWSON OF PENN AND 
SIR STANLEY HEWETT, AND GREETED BY WAYSIDE SPECTATORS, AS ALL THE WAY. 
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PART OF THE PROCESSION OF CARS (EACH BEARING THE ROYAL BADGE) 





SANNA NES 





On Saturday, February 9, in a motor-ambulance, the King safely made the 
journey from Buckingham Palace to Craigweil House, Aldwick, near Bognor—a 
distance of sixty-four miles by road—passing on the way through Leatherhead, 
Dorking, Horsham, Billingshurst, and Pulborough. Although the route had not 
been announced, every village had its gathering of sympathetic onlookers, cheering 
and waving their good wishes for his recovery. The journey began at 10.30 a.m., 
and took just under three hours. The ambulance car left the Palace first, with 1 


PEOPLE OF DORKING GATHERED TO WAVE GOOD WISHES TO THE KING: \ T 
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FERTHA DAWKINS. f 
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Nurse Purdy in attendance on the King. In the car immediately following were- 
his medical advisers, Lord Dawson of Penn and Sir Stanley Hewett. The next 
car contained the King's Equerries—Col. Sir Clive Wigram and Lt.-Col. Reginald 
Seymour, and the Master of the Household, Sir Derek Keppel. In the fourth 
car were four St. John Ambulance men, who had carried his Majesty from his 
bedroom to the motor-ambulance. The Queen left the Palace five minutes later 


and motored to Aldwick by another route. She arrived half an hour before the 
[Continued opposite. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FIRST APPEARANCE SINCE HIS ILLNESS BEGAN. 


THE DRAWING BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. DAVIS. (COPYRIGHTED.) 
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THE KING ON HIS WAY FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO CRAIGWEIL HOUSE, ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR: A GLIMPSE OF HIS MAJESTY LYING ON A BED 
INSIDE THE MOTOR-AMBULANCE, WITH HIS HEAD RAISED ON.A PILLOW TO ENABLE HIM TO SEE THE COUNTRYSIDE TKROUGH THE WINDOWS. 
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THE DAIMLER LIMOUSINE AMBULANCE IN WHICH THE KING MADE THE 64-MILE DRIVE TO THE SOUTH COAST: A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING SHOWING DETAILS 
\ OF THE INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS, AND ESPECIALLY THE ELABORATE SHOCK-ABSORBING SYSTEM THAT PREVENTED JOLTS TO THE PATIENT. 


{Alvan NNN Ww 
Continued.] 
King, and was at the porch of Craigweil House to welcome him. Immediately absorbing system of its own. On the stretcher was placed a special type of 
on his arrival, the Royal Standard was broken at the masthead in the grounds. | hair and woollen spring-mattress, so that the whole system, working together, 
The limousine ambulance which was used to convey the King is notable for the absorbed every road jolt before it reached the patient. Under the rear portion 
very excellent way it is sprung, so that the usual road shocks shall not jar the of the body is stowed a special platform that forms an inclined plane up to the 
patient. Mounted on a 45-h.p. Daimler chassis, provided with the usual efficient _ floor of the ambulance when required. The stretcher has wheels which run in 
Daimler springing, the body is also fitted with two shock-absorbers between if two tracks on the top rail of the fixed portion. The ambulance was designed 
Ltd 


and the rear chassis members. The stretcher-bed has an elaborate’: shock- by Mann Egerton and Co., of Norwich, and supy oy Di r Hire, L 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 











N the eve 

(if I may so 
stretch that elastic term) of a General Election in which 
some five million new feminine voters will be qualified to 
poll on equal terms with men, it may be apposite to 
dwell for a moment on the contrast between the social 
position of women to-day and that of five thousand years 
ago. I am prompted to such a comparison by the simul- 
taneous appearance, on my list of victims, of two books 
representing respectively the beginning and end of that 
period, and I am wondering what the late King Mes- 
kalam-dug, who reigned in Abraham’s city, Ur-of-the- 
Chaldees, during the fourth millennium s.c., would have 
thought of the Lyceum Club. I rather fancy it was not 
the kind of club he “ever did see” in his dealings with 
the fair. 


Though history has not preserved Mes-kalam-dug’s 
views on the subject of equal franchise, some hints may be 
gleaned from a small but highly important archzological 
work to which I referred briefly last week—namely, ‘“* THe 
Su MERIANS.”” By C. Leonard Woolley. Illustrated (Oxford 


(as Thucydides would put it) that 
Mr. Woolley is the leader of the 
joint pedi 
from the British Museum and the 
Museum of Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity, for he has regularly con- 
tributed to our pages illustrated 
records of his wonderful discover- 
ies—the last one only a few weeks 
ago. The present volume is 
based on the previous results of 
the expedition, and gives a con- 
cise survey of that forgotten civil- 
isation which he has done so much 
to remove from the realm of myth 
and conjecture to that of ascer- 
tained fact. His little book is of 
absorbing interest not only to 
anyone who can feel the romance 
of the remote past, but especially 
to students of. history concerned 
with the evolution of human cul- 
ture. It reveals a new starting- 
point in the pedigree of civilisations. 





to Me 


One can hardly blame a dead 
man for bloodthirsty deeds done 
in honour of his funeral, but doubt- 
less: Mes-kalam-dug was aware 
that the ladies of his harem, re- 
luctantly or otherwise, would pre- 
maturely share his grave. Perhaps 
they did so in the spirit of de- 
votion sometimes associated, even 
in comparatively recent times, with 
the Indian custom of sudiee. Per- 
haps not. Nor is there apparently 
any evidence as to the exact 
manner of their “taking off.” 
Dr. Spilsbury himself could hardly 
specify the cause of death, and 
it was probably something less 
humane than arsenic. But ket us 
hear what Mr. Woolley has to 
say: “The burial of the Kings 
was accompanied by human sacri- 


What a different world it is into which we are carried 
in reading ‘“‘Crusapers”: The Reminiscences of Con- 
stance Smedley (Mrs. Maxwell Armfield). With ten 
Portraits (Duckworth ; 15s.). Here, after five millenniums 
since those funerary massacres at Ur, is a picture of society 
in which woman, no longer the chattel of man, is mistress 
of her own destiny and able to organise her forces to in- 
fluence the destiny of the world. Asa life story the book 
is extraordinarily full of interesting contacts both with 
ideas and p more lly in literature, art, 
and drama. Among the most interesting of the incidents 
described, as indications of character, are those relating to 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. Wells at the time of their 
Fabian cortroversy. Among countless other people of 
whom we get intimate glimpses are Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Kenneth Graliame, W. J. Locke, and Somerset Maugham. 





The main interest of the book is the story of the in- 
ception and progress cf the Lyceum Club, of which the 
author was the founder. She also tells of her literary and 
dramatic activities as a novelist and playwright, and 
of her other foundation, the Greenleaf Theatre. In a 





its kind known 

up to the pre- 

sent in the whole British Empire, with the exception 
perhaps of the single Temple at Benque Viejo . . . Of 
the twenty stele found, no less than eight contained 
Initial Series with dates, thus recording the early history 
of the inhabitants of British Honduras between the second 
decade of the fourth to the quarter of the fifth century.” 
Discussing ‘‘the wonderful inscriptions and beautiful 
pottery ” of Chumucha, and the reason for its settlement 
far from other Old Empire centres, Dr. Gann gives a 
useful summary of the general origin of the Maya race. 
“‘ It seems probable,” he says, ‘in the light of recent dis- 
coveries, that the Maya originated from a branch of what 
is Known as the Archaic civilisation, a race of highlanders 
who occupied the tableland from Mexico to Peru some 
two to three thousand years before the Christian era. 
Some time in the first millennium B.C. a branch of these 
people reached the coast in the neighbourhood of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico; from this point their descendants appear to 
have migrated south. . . . At Chumucha the site has been 
merely scratched as yet... . There is an immense amount 
of work to be done which should 
result in very important additions 
to our knowledge of the arts, 
manufactures, weapons, dress, and 
mode of life in general of the 
Maya of the Old Empire, per- 
haps one of the most interesting 
races who ever lived on the earth.” 


I do not know whether any- 
thing has been discovered as to 
the position of Maya women in 
ancient days. ‘‘ Figures of women,” 
writes Dr. Gann, ‘‘ are never de- 
picted on the monuments.” But 
the statuettes found appear to 
record a many details of 
their attire. ‘The figurines of 
women found at Chumucha (we 
read) all affected a tight-waisted 
dress, and, indeed, their whole 
costume might very well pass for 
that of ladies of the late Victor- 
ian era.” Let us hope they en- 
joyed a Victorian immunity from 
sacrifice on the tombs of their 
husbands. The living descendants 
of the Maya race seem to have 
fallen from their high estate of 
civilisation,and their women would 
hardly be cligible for the Lyceum 
Club. “The more progressive 
amongst them,” says Dr. Gann, 
“have taken to modern fashions 
of bobbed or shingled hair and 
short skirts—a change which it 
appears to me has detracted very 
much from their appearance, and, 
indeed, not infrequently causes 
them to resemble a peripatetic 
sack of potatoes.” Elsewhere he 
remarks that ‘the main occupa- 
tion of the Maya women (is) 
grinding “corn for the family 
tortillas (corn cakes) day after 
day, month after month, year 
after year, from the age of eight 
or nine years until death pro- 
vides a welcome rest from this 








fice on a lavish scale, the bottom 
of the grave pit being crowded 
with the bodies of men and women, 
who seem to have been brought 
down here and butchered where 
the. stood.” In the more recently 
discovered burial (illustrated in our 
issue of January 26) the number of victims was over 
seventy—* mostly women.” 


While emphasising this feature of Sumerian life, by way 
of contrast with the modern treatment of women, I must 
point out that it is far from being the only point of interest 
in the discoveries at Ur. The relics of Sumerian art found 
at the same time are equally he t iful 
objects lately placed on view at the British Museum show 
that, by 3500 B.c., the Sumerians had reached a very high 
level of culturc, and may, indeed, be considered the fore- 
runners of all the ancient civilisations of Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Crete, and Greece. Their origin remains a mystery, for 
they are, culturally speaking, without antecedents yet 
known ; but Mr. Woolley mentions some significant points 
of similarity between them and the very early peoples of 
the Indus Valley, as disclosed by recent excavations there. 
(These Indian discoveries have also been illustrated and 
described in our pages, by Sir _ Marshall.) Mr. Woolley 





ASCHYLUS AT CAMBRIDGE: THE DAUGHTERS OF OCEAN IN A SCENE FROM THE “ PROMETHEUS,” 


AT THE FESTIVAL THEATRE. 


In addition to Mr. Terence Gray’s production of the “‘ Prometheus ’’ of Aéschylus, the Lent term programme arranged for the 
Festival Theatre at Cambridge also includes “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ The Carpenter of Rouen,” and Mr. Shaw’s “ Saint Joan.” 


concluding summary of the Lyceum Club and its world-wide 
branches after twenty-five years of existence, she writes : 
“The International Circles are destined to play a con- 
siderable part. Their work is largely educative ; but they 
have in their power to present what is of most importance 
in a nation’s history and activities ; to bring forward facets 
of a nation’s work and policy that are little known.” 


From a book wholly concerned with social and artistic 
matters of the present day I return to the subject of arche- 
ology, with ‘* Discover1ES AND ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL 
America.” By Thomas Gann, F.R.G.S., M.R.C.S. Illus- 
trated (Duckworth; 21s.). Dr. Gann, as our readers well 
know, is an authority on the Maya antiquities of British 
Honduras (where he lives), and author of several previous 
works describing his journeys in quest of ruined cities buried 
in tropical forests. A kindly and humorous foreword on his 
personality is contributed by Mr. Thomas Joyce, of the 
British Museum. Dr. Gann’s new book, like its pre- 








Tegards “* the two civili fish from a 

source, which p bly lies hb between the 
Indus and the Euphrates valleys.” Can it be in the 
disturbed dominions of King Amanullah, where 


woman's cause seems for the moment to be retro- 
Gressing ? Mr. Woolley quotes Sir Arthur Keith as 
stating, “One can still trace the ancient | _ Sumerian 
face eastwards among the inhabitants of hanist 
and Baluchistan.” 





, is no dry-as-dust treatise, but a lively story of 
travel in wild places and among primitive people, not to 
mention snakes, reptiles, and venomous insects, with 
many picturesque descriptions of native and animal life. 


Archzologically, the most important result of 
Dr. Gann's expeditions was obtained at a site named 
Chumucha. “We discovered in British Honduras,” he 
writes, “an old Empire Maya city, the only one of 


eternal labour.” Another side- 
light on the modern Maya 
woman's domestic status is thrown 
by an anecdote about a native 
who had caught in a river a 
ferocious logger-hcad turtle, but, 
instead of killing it, he merely 
tied it up in the boat, after it had attacked Dr. Gann. 
“I asked the owner (says the Doctor) why he did not 
slaughter it at once and have it for supper, but he 
explained that he wanted to take the animal home, as 
cleaning it and cooking it were dirty and troublesome 
jobs which he was reserving for his wife.” 


Three other attractive books are just to hand which 
I reserve for a later article. One is * .\ SaHaRan VEN- 
Ture.” Being the Account of a Journey across the Sahara, 
from Kano to Algeria. By Donald R. G. Cameron, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated (Edward Arnold; 18s.). The other is 
a collection of letters written home during a tour round the 
world in 1926-7, and is entitled ‘‘ Because 1 Have Not BEEN 
Tuere Berore.” Being Extracts from the Correspond- 
ence of Oswald Lewis, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. With sixty-five 
Photographs by the Author (Duckworth; 21s.). Finally, 
in view of recent occurrences in Spain, many readers will 
doubtless feel that they should know something about the 
history of that country. The story of a greater upheaval 
in the sixteenth century is told in a work at once vivid and 
scholarly—“‘ Tue Great Revoit tn CastTite”: A Study 
of the Comunero Movement of 1520-1521. By Henry 
Latimer Seaver, A.M., Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of English and History i in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Illustrated. (Constable, 24s.). I have some- 
times dreamed of taking a castle in Spain, but I think I 
shall wait till the political clouds roll by. i 
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THE VALENTINE “DESCENDS” TO THE MUSEUM: SPECIMENS ON SHOW. 


Repropucep By CourTESY OF THE OWNERS AND OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MusEUM. 
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thw dont you Mank’ me a Duck: 
of the first Unter? 
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YOU THINK ME A DUCK OF THE FIRST WATER?" MAZY PATH TO THE HEART! ; A VALENTINE”—DATING FROM ABOUT 1850. 
(Lent by Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson.) he (Lent by Mr. G. S. Hervey.) o (Lent by Mr. Gerald S. Hervey.) £ 
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THE STRICTLY SENTIMENTAL: “. .. THE HALLO’ 
BLISS THAT HANGS ON LOVELY WOMAN'S KISS.” 


(Lent by Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson.) N 


























The sending of Valentines is, for all practical purposes, a thing of the past: the 
vogue of the Christmas Card gave it the coup-de-grdce. Few specimens are to, 
be seen now, save in collections, and it may be said truly that the Valentine has 
descended from the Heights of Sentimentality to the Depths of the Museum ! 
At the moment, interest in this form of greeting is being re-aroused by what our 
grandfathers would have called a very taking exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, a show of some three hundred Valentines, dating from 1760 onwards, 
lent by Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson, Miss Jane Samuels, Mr. Gerald S. Hervey, 
Mr. Guy Little, and the St. Bride Foundation Institute. To quote an official 

















note: ‘‘The paper Valentine, usually of decorated design, with verses of an po LORD GODERICH TO HIS OLD NURSE, MRS. poping 4 
amorous or sentimental nature, seems to have made its appearance during the last ‘A VALENTINE OF 1836—BY ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. Rd 
twenty years of the eighteenth century. . . . Embossed borders were frequently ..} (Lent by Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson.) ‘ 
used, but the open lace-edged Valentine made its appearance slowly. During the ‘eaKHARNANANNANN saad 

"thirties and "forties of the nineteenth century the comic or mock Valentine was duced.” To which it may be added that the Valentine survived until well on 
much in evidence and the Victorian love of the ornate finds expression. During into the ‘nineties; and as recently as 1886 the Post Office was appealing for early 


the ‘fifties and ‘sixties, however, some really beautiful examples were also pro- posting on February 13, owing to the congestion of work caused by the Valentine. 
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“RAIDERS OF THE DEEP”: By LOWELL THOMAS.* 


HE fifth of September, 1914, marked an epoch in 
naval history. On it a submarine made the first 
under-water kill. The vessel sunk was the British cruiser 
Pathfinder. The attacker was the famous U 21, commanded 
by Otto Hersing, and always referred to by the Germans 
as the U 51, the “submerged cotfin"’ that was to force 
a laborious and perilous passage from Wilhelmshaven 
to Constantinople, and torpedo the Triumph and the 
Majestic in the Dardanelles. Seventeen days later came 
the tragedy of the Aboukir, the Hogue, and the Cressy, 


(PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM HEINEMANN.) 


With that swarm converging right over our heads, it 
surely seemed as if we were doomed. Then a flash crossed 
my brain. 

** Full speed ahead!’ I called, and ahead we went 
right along the course the torpedo had taken, straight 
towards the huge craft we had hit. 

“It was foolhardy, I’ll admit, but I had to risk it. 
Diving as deeply as we dared, we shot right under the 
sinking battle-ship. It might have come roaring down 
on our heads—the torpedo had hit so fair that I rather 

expected it would. And then the U-boat 
and its huge prey would have gone down 








together in an embrace of death. That 
crazy manoeuvre saved us. [| could hear 
the propellers of destroyers whirring above 
us, but they were hurrying to the place 
where we had been.” 

Kindred dice-throws were many; 
kindred escapes were as_ enthralling ; 
kindred men spun kindred yarns—among 
them Spiess, of the U9; Rudolph Zent- 
ner, who served in ‘the mirthful U 20,” 
although he was not in her, when, under 
Walther Schwieger, she sank the Lusi- 
tania; Gustav Siess, who was with Claus 
Hansen, of the U 41, who was caught in 
the trap of the QO-ship Baralong; Lothar 
von Arnauld de la Periére, who accounted 
for over half-a- million tons of Allied 
shipping —and had an enemy torpedo 
jump across his craft after it had leapt 
out of the water at the end of a shallow 
run; von Heimburg, who specialised in 
fighting submarine against submarine and 
sank the Amalfi; Kurt Hartwig, who 
torpedoed the Cornwallis; Adolf Karl 
Georg Edgar, Baron Spiegel von und zu 











kelsheim, who told of the misfortune 





THE WORK OF 
A SINKING Stir, 
GRAPHED BY AN ALLIED AIRMAN. 


Germany’s U-boat “ Ace of Aces" was Commander Lothar von Arnauld de la Periére. 
The submarine zommanders were rated according to the amount of tonnage they 
tons, in the shape of over 





d for half ili 
two hundred ships. 


had sunk. Von Arnauld 


Reproduced from “ Raiders of the Deep,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


Messrs. Heinemann, Lid. 


which fell to Otto Weddigen and the Ug. The newest 
lethal weapon had been proved. 

“The world thrilled and marvelled,” said Johann 
Spiess to the interrogating author, “and it was not long 
before all mankind trembled with the thought of the hand 
of death that reached out of the sea.” If that assertion 
can be challenged, it is because the majority had not 
enough imagination to visualise the menace and recognise 
its potentialities. None knew the horrors entailed better 
than the hard-living, courageous “Captain Nemos” of 
the period. Often enough, the cup of Victory was bitter- 
sweet—but Orders are Orders! That is the plea of justi- 
fication advanced; and even the most prejudiced must 
allow its reasonableness where war-ships are concerned. 
Liners, such as the luckless Lusitania, and merchant-men, 
are another story: the case is on another plane, and far 
more debatable. 

That, however, is by the way, and is not the affair of 
“ Raiders of the Deep,” which is frankly Adventure for 
the Adventure-lover—and something more: a be-prepared 
warning to those who cannot bring themselves to believe 
that the War-to-End-War ieved its object: and a 
demonstration of the fact that there is a shield against 
every arm, that each thrust has its parry and riposte. 

Adventure we may leave for the purposes of this 
article, noting before doing so that it has lost none of its 
magnetism by Lowell Thomas's skilled loadstoning : 
nothing could have stronger attraction than his narratives 
of daring deeds in the seas that were planted with those 
deadly sticks of “ asparagus,” the enemy periscopes, and 
half-hid the “ tin fish” specding from tube to hull. Could 
there be a more allurin ~ tale than that of the most fateful 
voyage of the U 21, when Hersing, truc to his liking for the 
bolder course, reached Gallipoli and took a most amazing 
chance? His torpedo streaked towards the Triumph. 
Hersing, now growing fine potatoes at Rastede, speaks : 
“A huge cloud of smoke leaped out of the sea. In the 
conning-tower we heard first a dry, metallic concussion, 
and then a terrible, reverberating expiosion. 

“It was a fascinating and appalling sight to sec, and 
I yearned with every fibre to keep on watching the fearful 
picture; but I had already seen just about enough to 
cost us our lives. The moment that dread white wake 
of the torpedo was seen on the surface of the water, the 
destrovers were after me. They came rushing from every 
direction. *In periscope!’ and down we went. I could 
hear nothing but the sound of propellers above me. 





* “ Raiders of the Deep.” By Lowell Thomas, Author ot “ The 
Sea Devil,” “ With Lawrence in Arabia,” etc. Illustrated. (William 
Heinemann, Ltd; 1. &1. net.) 


VON ARNAULD, THE U-BOAT “ACE OF ACES”: 
THE VICTIM OF A GERMAN SUBMARINE, PHOTO- 


attendant upon sailing on Friday the 
thirteenth ; Robert Wilhelm Moraht, who 
destroyed the Danton, the Minnetonka, 
and much merchant shipping; and Dr. 
Frederick Kérner, of the U 151, one of 
the submarines that raided and laid mines 
in United States waters. 

But to our two points. First: the 
submarine as a factor in war; leaving 
its moral effect out of the question. When 
hostilities began, ‘twelve strong, the 
German submarine fleet was sent out to 
seek the might of the British Navy”... . “ The Germans, 
from start to finish, laid down the keels of 811 submarines. 

. Less than four hundred were put into commission. 


: And of these four hundred scarcely more than thre hun- 


dred actually did any active campaigning. Such was the 
German under-sea fleet in magnitude. 

“Its losses in proportion were terrific. One hundred 
and ninety-nine boats were lost. Of these, one hundred 
and seventy-cight were sunk by the enemy! Seven were 
interned in neutral ports. Fourteen, which were disabled, 
were sunk by the Germans themselves. . The fate 
of a score or so of U-boats was never explained. 
They simply left their bases and never came back, and the 
Allies have no record of destroying them. On the 
other side of the ledger, here is what the raiders of the deep 
accomplished. They sank ships of war, 
from mine-sweepers and destroyers to 
huge battle-ships of the line. But it was 


Witness, the Dover Barrier. ‘‘ Across that narrow 
channel between England and France three lines of defence 
were laid. . . . The first line consisted of nets festooned with 
mines. The nets were laid below the surface of the water 
so as to be hidden from the unwary U-boat commander, 
and beyond the nets patrol boats kept watch for any U-boat 
attempting to creep through on the surface. Submarines 
sometimes dived under the nets, a hazardous proceeding. 
Sometimes they were lucky and made it. The barrier was 
laid deep, and a submarine could only dive to a certain 
depth. The usual way of passing the barrier was to slide 
right over the nets at night and play hide-and-seek with 
the patrol boats. : 

** Bevond the nets came the second barricr, consisting 
of mines anchored in tiers at various depths. Here 
again patrol boats kept watch for submarines making the 
passage on the surface, and at night the strait from shore 
to shore was illuminated by burning magnesium cast out 
upon the water. The U-boat stealing along the surface 
found itself confronted by this belt of dazzling flame. But 
the burning magnesium gave a fickle blaze, and the lighting 
was not a hundred per cent. efficient, and there were times 
when a part of the barrier was in darkness. The U-boat 
would lurk outside of the illuminated belt and wait for one 
of those periods of darkness and then try to run through, 
full speed ahead. If the raider passed safely through 
all of that gauntlet of grief, it then came upon barrier 
number three. This consisted of a pair of giant search- 
lights, one on either shore of the narrowest part of the 
strait. They were so powerful that their beams met in 
mid-Channel and illuminated the entire strait. Swarms 
of patrol boats hovered in readiness on the edge of these 
beams. At this point also were placed ‘drifters’ with 
nets, fishing-boats that went about their business not of 
catching fish, but of netting submarines. 

“In addition to the Channel barrier, the British laid a 
line of defence directly in front of the Flanders base. It 
was a line of mine-studded nets and patrol boats placed 
eighteen miles out from Zeebrugge and extending for thirty- 
five miles along the coast from the shallow waters outside 
of Dunkirk to the shallows of the Scheldt. There was 
not enough water at the ends for a U-boat to dodge round 
the barrier. Nor was it possible to dive under the nets. 
The water along the line was not deep enough.” Nicely 
calculated ! 

As to the depth-charge: Spiess talks. ‘‘ The report 
was of a new danger we would have to surmount, a new 
and potent piece introduced on to the chess-board of war 
under the sea. The U 49 had been bombed with depth- 
charges. . The depth-charge was a bomb loaded with 
two hundred pounds or so of high explosive. It could be 
set to explode at any desired depth under water when 
dropped overboard. At any place where a submarine was 
suspected an’ enemy ship dumped over its stern quantities 
of these infernal charges set to go off at various depths. 
A U-boat under water was peppered with a shower of them. 
If one exploded close enough it would sink the craft, or 
would at least make it leaky by springing the seams and 
thus disable it. It was an evil invention.” 

So: attack, parry, riposte. Primitive man against primi- 
tive man ; arms by Civilisation and Kultur, Ltd.! A brave 
fight, desperate and cunning. “A fine day to sink a ship,” 
commented Spiess. He lives, a ‘rather dreamy-looking 
chap”; but his chief, Weddigen, lies at the bottom of the 
North Sea and his ship is on a junk-heap. E. H. G. 





not in attacks on naval craft that the 
U-boats found their most effective work. 
It was against trading vessels. In all, 
they sank 18,716,982 tons of shipping, of 
which ten millions were British. The total 
number of these ships destroyed was be- 
tween five and six thousand. During 
1917, in that one year, when the under-sea 
activity was at its height, seven and a half 
million tons went diving to the bottom— 
and the British Empire faced itsdoom. But 
how few of us realised it at the time!" 
Second : the contriving of the shields ; 
the invention of fresh parries and ripostes. 
The destroyer was found to be the natural 
enemy of the U-boat, as was expected. Its 
speed alone made it formidable; it was 
so keen-eyed that it was seldom wise to 
raise the “ asparagus" above the surface 
in any but rough water; it did not hesi- 
tate to ram; it circled most cunningly 
about its zigzagging protégées ; as a drop- 
per of depth-charges it sowed exploding 

















horrors. Cruisers, patrol - boats, chasers, 
armed fishing steamers, trawlers, and mer- 
chant-men, to say nothing of ,British sub- THE 
marines, added their various ** bits.” And 
there were the devilish horns of the mines. 
Of such were the normal counters. The 
unusual, the made - for - the - moment, in- 
cluded the Q-boats, bomb-dropping and 
spotting aeroplanes, hydrophones, and, very 
especially nets and depth-charges and Hares. 


Room.” 


A RECORD OF “RAIDERS OF THE DEEP” WHO NEVER CAME HOME: 

“SUBMARINE ROOM” 

WILHELMSHAVEN; WITH PORTRAITS OF LOST U-BOAT COMMANDERS. 

In the Naval Officers’ Club at Wilhelmshaven, there is what is called the “* Submarine 

Its walls are covered with photographs of U-boat commanders—the dead. 
to the number of about one hundred and fifty-one. 

Reproduced from “ Raiders of the Deep.”’ by Couriesy of the Publishers, 
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gy THE WORK OF A U-BOAT WHEN MERCHANTMEN WERE BEING ‘ 
ATTACKED: “‘ TORPEDO! FIRE!’ . . . ANOTHER SHIP STARTS 
ON ITS FINAL VOYAGE.” 
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THE FORM OF ATTACK THE U-BOATS DREADED MOST: DEPTH-  \ 
CHARGES BEING RAINED ON AN UNSEEN SUBMARINE. 
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“UNDER-WATER KILLS”: U-BOATS IN WAR. 


TORPEDO; MINE; AND DEADLY DEPTH-CHARGE. 


“ KILLED" 
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HAD BEEN MINED, A FATE MANY A U-BOAT MET DURING THE 
GREAT WAR. 
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Mr. Lowell Thomas, who wrote that exceedingly breezy book, ‘‘ The Sea Devil,’’ 
has just produced “ Raiders of the Deep,” a very interesting work devoted to 
the daring deeds of the commanders of the most famous U-boats that were 
in action during the Great War. Adventure is piled upon adventure; and, 
of course, many technical details, are given as well. As is remarked in the 
article opposite, nothing is more notable than the way in which every thrust 
was met by its parry and riposte. The enemies of the German submarines were 
many. Mines and mined nets and depth-charges were, perhaps, the most 
feared. Mines were sown in the ordinary manner; and were also fastened to 
nets laid below the surface of the water, so as to be hidden from unwary 
U-boat commanders. As to the depth-charges, these were much dreaded; and 
with good reason. Johann Spiess, who was Otto Weddigen’s second-in-com- 
mand, spoke of early 1917, when the Allies began to use “the most logical 
weapon against the submarine.” “The ‘U 49’ had been bombed with depth- 
charges,” he said. ‘‘No such thing had been encountered before, and the 
news made quite a sensation. . . . The depth-charge was a bomb loaded with 
two hundred pounds or so of high explosive. It could be set to explode at 
any desired depth under water when dropped overboard. At any place where 
a submarine was suspected an enemy ship dumped over its stern quantities of 
these infernal charges set to go off at various depths. A U-boat under water 
was peppered with a shower of them. If one exploded close enough it would 
sink the craft, or would at least make it leaky by springing the seams, and 
thus disable it. It was an evil invention and one destined to become part 
of our daily experience.” ‘ Evil invention” is excellent! 
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Repropuctions rrom Mr. Loweit Tuomas’s “ Ratpers oF THE Deep,” sy Courtesy OF THE 


. Pusiisners, Messrs. Wirttam Heinemann, Lrp. (SEE Opposjre.) 
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BY THE ALLIES: A GERMAN SUBMARINE AFTER I7 \ 
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\ WERE PEPPERED ON TO UNDER-WATER CRAFT : 


THE EXPLOSION OF A DEPTH-CHARGE, ONE OF THE “BOMBS” THAT 


“A DEPTH - BOMB 


CREATES A GEYSER HIGHER THAN ANY IN THE YELLOWSTONE.” 
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By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


the distinguished Italian Philosophical Historian ; Author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” “ Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them.. The 
views set forth in the -series are personal and not 
necessarily editorial. 


MONG all the crises with which our unfortunate planet 
is tormented, there is, it appears, a diamond crisis. 
Europe and America are, it seems, in danger of being 
submerged by a fairy deluge of diamonds! Workmen 
in America already possess motor-cars ; and, had it not been 
for the heroic measures to which the diamond magnates 
and the South African Federation have lately had re- 
course, we might have seen, in the near future, peasants 
working in the fields with tiaras in their hair or ** mayoral 
chains” round their necks! An over-production of 
diamonds! We are so accustomed to the most unex- 
pected contradictions that we are not surprised at any- 
thing. It is, however, useful to try and understand the 
extraordinary nature of this last paradox of 
contemporary activity. 
I have before me a text of Pliny (37, 15): 
“Maximum in rebus humanis, non solum 


coenitus.”” ‘The greatest price, not only 
among precious stones but among all human 
commodities, is attributed to the diamond. 
For a long time this stone was only known 
among kings and even by very few among 
the kings.” 

In the first century of our epoch, when 
the elder Pliny was writing, kings were not 
the only people in the countries of the Roman 
Empire who knew about diamonds. Tacitus 
has transmitted to us the résumé of a speech 
by Tiberius, which is probably authentic, in 
which the Emperor deplores that the gold 
necessarv for the defence of the Empire is 
exported to India to buy precious stones. 
It was the diamond he meant; that most 
rare, that most beautiful, among gems ; that 
mysterious and incomparable substance to 
which was attributed the unique and divine 
privilege of indestructibility ; that precious 
crystal which was destined not only to light 
up female beauty with an iridescent light 
combining that of the emerald, the sapphire, 
and the ruby, but marked the difference 
be tween God and man, between the authority 
which coramands and the mass which obeys. 

A symbol in man's eyes, by its radiance 
and its racity, of something which is above 
ordinary humanity—that was the réle the 
diamond played during many centuries, even 
when Europe had become poor and barbarous. 
Diamonds, up to the close of the nineteenth 
century, nearly all came from India, where 
they were extracted from the gravel and sand 
of certain privileged river-beds or from “dry 
diggings” situated in the mountains. They 
were very rare, and served specially to 
heighten the prestige of religion, of sov- 
ereignty, and power. They flashed from the 
ceremonial robes worn by kings, princes, 
princesses, and high priests, or adorned the 
objects these used in the grand ceremonies 
of their religious services or during official 
solemnities. They served also as an economic 
reserve, a kind of stocks and shares at once 
easy to hide, to transport, and to convert 
into specie. 

Diamonds began to become one of the 
many objects of luxury coveted by the rich 
during the eighteenth century, after the 
discovery of the Brazilian mines. Brazil is 
the India of America. If to-day the greater 
part of its riches is drawn from certain 
tropical products, such as coffee and india- 
rubber, it was, above all, a mining country in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
producing precious stones and metals; and 
it is perhaps destined to become onc day 
one of the greatest world-reserves of metals 
and minerals. At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were discovered, in what are called to-day the 
States of Minas Geraes and Bahia, rivers which flowed on 
veritable beds of diamonds. Men worked the beds of 
these rivers by means of simple machinery, pumps, and 
water-wheels, but with very great energy. Thanks to 
the richness of those deposits and to the vigorous manner 
in which they were exploited, Brazil suppl d India, 
and the diamond began to fall from its superhuman great- 
mess and became merely the most precious of worldly 
luxuries. 

The quantity of diamonds offered for sale increased ; 
it was necessary to find new customers outside the ranks 
of the churches, the prelates, the kings and princes—of 
those, in short, who were obliged by their offices to appear 
in public on certain occasions shining like suns. The 
diamond adapted itself to serve as an emblem of riches, and 
Offered its services to Woman, who hastened to accept them. 





HISTORIC DIAMONDS AND THEIR RELATIVE WEICHTS: 


jewels, was found on January 26, 1905, in the Premier Mine at Johannesburg. 
44 inches long by 2} high and 2} inches broad, and in its rough state, as shown above, weighed 
3025] English carats, or over 1 Ib. 6 oz. avoirdupois. The next largest South African diamond, the 
Excelsior (970 carats) was found at Jagersfontein, in the old Orange Free State. 
Diamond, in its original form, was twenty-nine times larger than the Koh-in-Noor. 
weighed, after its first cutting. 186 carats, but Prince Albert had it cut again, thus reducing its 


This vulgarisation of the diamond heralded a new 
world which was preparing, and had been in progress for 
a century, when the French Revolution broke out. Real 
revolutions might be defined as the ‘ paradise of jewellers,” 
for they always provoke tumultuous displacements of 
precious stones, which offer those in the trade most at- 
tractive bargains. Between 1790 and 1815, nearly all 
the Church jewels and a part of the jewels of the old 
aristocratic classes in a great part of Continental Europe 
were bought by the new rich, whom the Revolution, the 
Empire, and the wars had everywhere multiplied. The 
churches were despoiled of all their treasures; the civil 
powers increasingly disdained the idea of dazzling the 
masses by means of pomp and ci ance; di d 
became an almost exclusively feminine worldly luxury. 
After having served Gods and kings, they now served 
women and love. How many of those diamonds which, 
for the last century, have blazed at banquets and balls 
on the persons of women desirous of pleasing, had lain 








weight to 102} carats. 


piously hidden for centuries in dark churches on statues 
of the Virgin ! 

But if the Brazilian mines and the hurried liquidations 
of the French Revolution greatly increased the number 
of diamonds in commerce, in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century the diamond still held the position of the 
rarest among gems. Although the means employed for 
extracting the diamonds were more powerful than in 
India, they were still very primitive in Brazil. Besides 
this the mines were lost in the immensity of a country 
as big as Europe, and were not connected with the coast 
by a system of convenient and safe roads. In order to 
get to them, it was necessary to undertake long, fatiguing, 
and dangerous journeys on horseback. 

A veritable rain of diamonds began to fall on the world 
after 1870, when there were discovered in South Africa, 
over a thousand miles from the coast, between the Orange 
and Vaal Rivers, immense craters which contained, 


(CENTRE) THE GREAT 
CULLINAN DIAMOND (THE LARGEST EVER FOUND) IN ITS ROUGH STATE BEFORE 
THE CUTTING, COMPARED WITH A NUMBER OF OTHER FAMOUS GEMS. 
The Cullinan Diamond, far the largest in the world, and now, in its cut form, among the Crown 


It measured about 


The Cullinan 


embedded among different strata, prodigious quantities 
of diamonds of all sorts. These constituted the “dry 
workings,” the richest which man had ever found on 
his amazing planet, which is so full of enigmas, sur- 
prises, and treasures. The mines were linked with the 
coast by railways; the extraction of the diamonds was 
organised on a grand scale, using all the resources of 
modern machinery ; and a real torrent (which each year 
grew larger) of diamonds of all sizes began to emanate 
from the South African mines. The Brazilian mines 
could no longer resist this competition, and were nearly 
all abandoned. 

But it is necessary that objects of luxury should be 
rare. Abundance and luxury are contradictory terms. 
That is why the price of objects of luxury stands over- 
production less well than the price of necessary articles. 
If the quantity begins to increase even a little, the price 
goes down. This law is even more unrelenting in the 
case of diamonds, because, like gold, they are almost 
eternal from the earthly point of view. By 
adding themselves to the diamonds of 
Europe and Asia, the Cape diamonds 
would have provoked a sharp crisis of 
over-production, if their fairy torrent had 
not found a void into which to precipitate 
itself, a void that engulfed it for thirty 
years, 

By the side of Europe and Asia, which 
had been accumulating diamonds for at least 
twenty-five centuries, there lay an immense 
country already very rich, but possessed of 
very few diamonds. This country was the 
United States. Created by the Puritans, 
peopled by poor emigrants, condemned to 
practise economy and simplicity on account 
of the process of development of their 
country, which demanded immense capital, 
the United States up to the second half of 
the nineteenth century had only been able 
to expend a minimum portion of its income 
on those objects of luxury which the old 
civilisations of Europe and Asia offered them. 
But’ after 1870 there dawned for America an 
era of fabulous enrichment. Every vear 
there was a greater excess of money to be 
spent on far-distant luxuries, without com- 
promising the future of the country. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1900 the United States 
ensured to South Africa a remunerative 
market, by buying the greater part of 
their output of diamonds. It was to their 
American customers that the diamond mag- 
nates of South Africa owed their colossal 
fortunes. 

But, in an epoch of frenzied activity like 
that in which we live, those remuncrative 
prices could not fail to give rise to increased 
energy in diamond-mining and in multiplying 
mines. After 1900 the American customers 
no longer sufficed. Over-production began 
to make itself felt ; the diamond, which had 
been one of the most fixed and stable of 
values, became a capricious object of mer- 
chandise, and was exposed to the most 
unexpected rises and falls in price. Efforts 
were made to stabilise the markets by limit- 
ing the production and the sale, and by a 
most ingeni system of polies. Things 
were in this state when the World War, like 
the French Revolution, produced a cataclysm 
in the world of jewels and of precious 
metals. 

Since the diamond became a mere worldly 
emblem of riches, the new rich have always 
been the best customers of the diamond- 
mines, because they do not possess diamonds 
and wish to have them. By improvising 
so many fortunes, the World War increased 
the demand for all precious stones. But 
it also created a great many new poor, and 
obliged a certain number of families, 
formerly rich, to sell their jewels. The 
supply increased at the same time as the 
demand. There is, however, reason to 
believe that the demand increased more than the supply 
up to the moment when the Russian Revolution threw 
upon the markets of Europe and America, between 
1918 and 1922, considerable quantities of precious 
stones and of gold and silver and platinum objects; 
those which the Revolution had confiscated, and those 
which had been sold by peuple ruined by the Revolution. 
Despite the horror which those confiscations excited 
throughout the Western world, the Soviet Government 
were able without too much difficulty to get rid of the 
jewels which they had confiscated, beginning with the 
Crown jewels. It was only necessary to make a reduction 
in price proportionate to the horror which its violence 
had occasioned ! ; 

So the Russian Revolution reverberated even in 
South Africa. Thanks to Lenin, the great diamond com- 
panies had several very bad years. The wave of Russian 
bargain prices once passed, the prosperity of the industry 

[Continued on page 288, 
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PERSONALITIES 

OF THE WEEK : 

PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 
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HIS HON. JUDGE SCULLY. 
Formerly Judge of Marylebone 
County Court. Died on February 5, 


Called to the Bar at the ; cultural matters. 
"Middle Temple in 1879. yf \ from Labour in 1924, 


Se 





ae 
ADMIRAL SIR EDMUND R. 
FREMANTLE, 
The “ ee of the Royal Navy. 
ae June 15, 1836 ; died, Feb. 10. 
Entered the Navy in 1849, and had 
held flag rank since 1885. Soi 
of the first Lord Cottesloe, 


St EALLLPLOEELLLIDEOOODEE, WECLDLIDIOLODODSOSOLOD SDD DODOOS | 


mommerrrr errr rrr rr, 


writer mph ceaiuanaee te Wi ia yl seg 

on six entury litera- 

ture, especially Shakespeare. Died Ruestic tree Bae to Sat 

on Februazy 6. aged eighty-eight. the first time—in the “ Bremen.” 

Mother of Or. — —— tes Died on February 5. Afterwards 

oO! ie late Mr. Henry pes, the ig i 
py betel Sh made a solo flight to Tokie. 
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THE WEDDING OF PRINCE CHRISTOPHER OF GREECE AND JUSTICE TOMLIN. 
PRINCESS FRANCOISE OF FRANCE : THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. mes Lord Appeal in 
The civil marriage took place in the Palace d’Aumale slterre at Palermo, Ordinary. 7 Judge a the High 
on February 10, and the religious ceremony in the Palatine Chapel on Court?” Cha ancery Division. since 
the following day. Prince Christopher, uncle of King ere of Greece, 1923. Barr 1867. Chairman. 
was married, in 1920, to Mrs. W. B. who died in 1923. Princess Royal Comeiiaia on Awards to 
Francoise i is the elder daughter of the Duc Ge Guise. : Inventors, 1923. 
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b_seeevesennanneneseveeeenecens 
MRS. HUGH DALTON, MP. 
New Member for Bishop Auckland Won South Battersea for Labour, 
(Lab.). Held the seat (formerly taking the place of Viscount Curzon 
that of Mr. Ben S ( 
majority of 7072. Her 
Dr, Hugh Dalton, is is i. P,. (Lal tive majority at the las* election 

was 5217. 


MR. A. F. C. C. LUXMOORE, K.C. MISS LILY LANGTRY. 


A ited f th ti f the High Court (Lady de Jaci The actress and famous beauty. 
Pian tee Gene ‘187 : died, at Monte Carlo, February 12. 


a member of the English Rugby Fifteen in 1900-1 ; 
also a cricketer and golfer. 
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nen nn 
es ‘ THE WEDDING OF A BROTHER OF H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK: 
CARDINAL PIETRO GASPARRI. \ SIR ALEXANDER SPROT, MP. THE HON. DAVID BOWES-LYON AND HIS BRIDE (FORMERLY MISS 

Signed the epoch-making political treaty settling Unionist Member for North Lanarkshire. Died on RACHEL SPENDER-CLAY). 
the Roman Question, as Plenipotentiary of the . mga in the The wedding of the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon, youngest son of the Earl and 
ree Pontiff. Is the Papal Secretary of State. 1 Famous as “Rugeet Rachel S lay, younger daughter of 
He made the preliminary announcement to the War then in ry ai and served in the Ai i . H. Spender-Clay, M.P. Hon. Mrs. der-Clay, was 
Diplomatic Corps on February 7. \ , the South African War, sae the Great celebrated at St. Margaret’ s, Sa. on ae” 6. The Duke and 

Duchess ‘ork were 


\} . 
——— 
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HAPPENINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
PICTORIAL RECORDS OF RECENT EVENTS. 


DISTURBANCES AT A MONMOUTHSHIRE COLLIERY: POLICE PATROLLING THE MAIN 


STREET 
Violent scenes occurred at the Nine Mile Point satel Monmouthshire, on Pvibapld Py when 
a hostile crowd of some 500 attacked four miners ~vho had remained at work. ing 
and stone-throwing, and eventually the police made a baton charge. teks of the puterbance 
occurred outside the Workmen’s Institute shown in our photograph. 


THE RIOTING AT BOMBAY: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MILL AREA 
WHERE OVER 100 PEOPLE WERE KILLED. 

in Parliament on February a Earl Winterton, Under-Secretary for pont cee 

that the troubie in Bomba: December, with a strike of 

men, under wu! cmos installation, 


IRELAND'S FIRST “RUGGER” VICTORY OVER ENGLAND EVER GAINED 


THE DUKE OF YORK GREETS THE IRISH TEAM. 

Ireland at last succeeded 5 beating England at “‘ Rugger” on the Twickenham ey in the match 
played there on February The score of 2 tries (6 eae obtained by Ireland, to England’s 1 goa! 
(S points) indicates that is ‘was a closely contested struggle. It was played before an “enormous and 
wildly excited crowd.” The Duke of York, who was present, shook hands with the teams 


AT TWICKENHA® : 
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LONDON'S EPIDEMIC OF UNDERGROUND UPHEAVALS: THE ROADWAY IN LANCASTER 
GATE TERRACE TORN BY A’ BURST WATER-MAIN. 
On February 8, at 6 a.m., a 36-inch water-main burst in Lancaster Gate Terrace, which leads 
into Bayswater Road close to the Lancaster Gate Tube station. The roadway and basements 
of neighbouring houses were quickly led. Sections of wood-paving in the road were lifted 
up, and in some places the wood blocks were carried away by the stream. 


A ‘CAPTAIN (SEEN STANDING ON THE BRIDGE) GOES DOWN WITH HIS SHIP: 
Re “DEISTER”’ SINKING OFF PORTUGAL. 
Captain Becker, of ti steamer “* Deister,” can be, discerned in the centre of the 
above roy p_—¥... alone on the bridge of his sinking ship, a few moments before 
she — ¥ e¢ captain himself and the whole crew of twenty-five men were drowned, 
This .tragedy of the sea took place recently off Leixoes, on the coast of Portugal. 


The fourth — 
design, and the second 


a 
from the left is American. 


three adjoining 
hs 


(A) A 12r8 
EGYPTIAN PLAQUE: 
KING OFFERING A VASE 


ft of the Birmingham TO A GOD. 


and Silver- 


the setting sun. 

it is the only example 
of that nasty’s finer 
wt nas which oe 


a aan ee an “pemspreting 


ette presented by Mr. 


isible. 
= this respect it is only 
jualled "7, one other 


(B.) A SMALL EGYPTIAN 

STATUETTE OF A KILTED IN THE 

MAN, (DATING FROM . WINDSOR: A NEW NATIONAL 
ABOUT 2200 B.C.) TREASURE. 


ing a The "Viking 
sword (C) is interesti 
as vi been foun 
as far up the Thames as 
Windsor, whereas most others recovered from the river have been found much nearer the 
mouth. _It lacks the pommel, but bears traces of gold and silver on the hilt, and the 
blade is finely damascened. 
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THE KING; THE QUEEN ; THE PRINCE: 
THE CALLS OF HEALTH AND OF DUTY. 
















FOR THE TIME BEING, THE MOST FAMOUS ROYAL HOME IN THE EMPIRE: CRAIG- 
WEIL HOUSE, BOGNOR—A PLAN SHOWING DINING-HALL, TERRACE, AND SO FORTH. 
It is not an ne bung. to say that Craigweil House, in the village of Aldwick, near Bognor, 
is, for the time being, the most famous royal home in the Empire; for there it is that the 
a is peeking: ae The place has a number of special features, including a sun-room as a or 





Sir Arthur du Cros bought it some piers 
(Cont: inned | hee, ‘right. 














WHERE THE KING IS RESIDING AT BOGNOR: CRAIGWEIL HOUSE—AN ACADEMY 
DRAWING SHOWING THE FACADE AS IT IS NOW, 
subsequently, a a number of important improvements made. These were planned by Mr. Briant 
Poulter, F.R.1. Vice-President of the South-Eastern Society of Architects, in partnership with 
Mr. P. Morley vider, by whose courtesy we are able to reproduce the oe and the origina! 
wing by Mr. Poulter, which was exhibited in the R. A. 1920. 

















.? 
THE PRINCE OF WALES SACRIFICES HUNTING AND STEEPLECHASING TO THE EXTRA 
DUTIES ENTAILED BY THE KING'S ILLNESS: THE CRAVEN LODGE CLUB, HIS ROOMS 
IN WHICH HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS HAS GIVEN 








It been announced that, in view of the extra duties that have fallen upon him owing to 
the "Ring's illness, the Prince of Wales has determined to sell the ot part of his ested of 
hunters and point-to-point horses. His Royal Highness returned to town from Melton Mowbray 





as the frost had made any hunting impossible. He has 
given up his suite of rooms at the Craven Lodge Club. WHERE THE PRINCE OF WALES SCHOOLED MOST OF THE HUNTERS HE IS 


SELLING : THE JUMPING LANE SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED THAT HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
MIGHT EXERCISE HIS MOUNTS AT MELTON MOWBRAY. 
































“SNAPPED’' WHILE ACCOMPANYING 
HIS MASTER TO MELTON MOWBRAY 
FOR THE DAY'S HUNTING THAT 
WAS ABANDONED; THE PRINCE’S 
FAVOURITE CAIRN TERRIER. 
2 The Prince of Wales had hoped to have a 
“final” day’s hunting on February 11, 
but frost forbade, and his Royal Highness 
was disappointed. In meets were 
possible anywhere that day ; ; and, although 
some famous hunts met, sport was soon 
abandoned in most cases. Ferni 
Hounds went home, for instance, after the 
first covert had been drawn; the Meynell 


worship in Pagham Church oa Sunday, 
February 10, but had to cancel 
tention to do so, as her duties in the sick- 
room and her State duties a — 
to be very fatigued. She sent a 
to the Rev. G. Knox, the Rector, D > that 
effect. The church in pcr is an Early 
Be aie on dedicated to 
ket, 























of time this became so silted uP wit?  JEPRIVED, BY THE FROST, OF A “FINAL” RUN WITH THE THE CHURCH IN WHICH THE QUEEN WILL WORSHIP WHILE 
At the end of 1910, the sea breached the HOUNDS: THE PRINCE OF WALES ARKIVING AT MELTON MOW- AT BOGNOR, BUT WAS UNABLE TO ATTEND ON FEBRUARY 10: 


walls, and there is a lake at high tide. BRAY, ONLY TO MEET DISAPPOINTMENT . PAGHAM CHURCH, AN EARLY ENGLISH BUILDING. 
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THE NEW TEMPORAL SOVEREIGN 
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SHOWING THE WALL-LIKE TUNNEL (ACROSS 
UNDER COVER, FROM HIS PRIVATE APAR 
THE FAMOUS 
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NO LONGER ONLY PLACE OF OUTDOOR EXERCISE AND RECREATION: POPE PIUS XI., THE REPORTED BOUNDARIES OF THE NEW “VATICAN CiTy": Ai 
ATTENDED BY A PRIEST, WALKING IN THE VATICAN GARDENS. VATICAN (TO RIGHT) AND (BEYOND ST. PETER’S DOME) THE MOD 


emer rrncanmscsccncaveccennsasneceennnevveonosnovovgonqnen” sossnnanecscasaneesscoonseesenvareqeeesteneeeese redvevvrenovecserveceneeneweceesweaOD SONNE AASescceen WN: 


An event of profound importance took place in Rome on February 11, when Cardinal Gasparri (the Papal Secretary of State) and Signor Mussolini signed, # 
the Palace of the Lateran, (as an official communiqué puts it) ‘‘a political Treaty which solves and eliminates the ‘Roman Question’; a Concordat, intended 1 
regulate the conditions of religion and of the Church in Italy; and a Convention which systematises definitely the financial relations between the Holy See and 
Italy as arising out of the events of 1870.” The main points have been summarised as follows: (1) The Italian State renounces to the Pope . . . sovereig? 
jurisdiction over a “determined territory to be known as the Vatican City. (2) The Italian State pays a sum of money in compensation for the loss of the 
Pontifical States and other ecclesiastical properties. (3) The Holy See recognises the Kingdom of Italy. The event is hailed as a personal triumph for Signo 
Mussolini, who made the first move in the negotiations two years ago. The boundaries of the Vatican City are indicated in a map annexed to the Treaty. The 
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THE POPE AND HIS TERRITORY, 
“THE CITY OF THE VATICAN.” 
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DLE DISTANCE) BUILT FOR THE POPE TO GO, 


ST. PETER’S (SEEN IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND) : 
[S OF THE VATICAN. 
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; LC < 
SHOWING ST. PETER’S AND THE PIAZZA (FOREGROUND), WITH THE THE “PRISONER OF THE VATICAN” NOW SET FREE AND RESTORED TO TEMPORAL POWER } 
LOURDES GROTTO, WITH THE VATICAN OBSERVATORY (TO LEFT). HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XI., THE PRESENT RULER OF THE NEW ‘ 


Pope himself, in an Address to Lent preachers on February 11, is reported to have said that ‘he had only asked the minimum necessary for visible temporal 
Power,” and had no territorial ambitions. The amount of compensation to the Holy See for tie loss of its temporal power in 1870 is stated as 750,000,000 lire 
(£8,152,000) in cash, and 1,000,000,000 lire (£10,869,000) in Italian State bonds. The actual ceremony of signature took place in the historic Council Hall of the 
Lateran Palace, where (in its original form) Charlemagne was the guest of Pope Leo III. Cardinal Gasparri and Signor Mussolini alone signed the three 
documents. The Cardinal signed with a golden pen blessed and sent by the Pope, and afterwards presented it to Signor Mussolini. Pius XI. was born at Desio, 
Near Milan, in 1857, the son of Francesco Ratti. He became a Cardinal in-1921, and was elected Pope in the following year. In his younger days he was 
% noted mountaineer, and is the author of ‘‘ Climbs on Alpine Peaks.” : 
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WHITE WINTER, THE PERIL: 
THE ARCTIC COLD IN EUROPE. 




















IN THE CAPITAL WHICH HAS EXPERIENCED ITS LOWEST RECORDED TEMPERA- 
TURE SINCE 1788! SKATING IN BERLIN’S GREAT AERODROME. . 
ther that has visited Europe has been felt in Germany at least as muchas 
pl roma Tadeo, it was recorded on February 11 that a temperature of 22 degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit, a been registered on that a in ly mao outskirts of tered, it and rein Re 
zero been regist is 
Eastern Germany 34 degrees and 36 degrees below ‘ —— 





pir a 


THE STRELASUND AS A HIGHWAY FOR PEDESTRIANS AND MOTORISTS: A “ROAD” 

OF ICE ACROSS THE STRAIT BETWEEN STRALSUND AND THE BALTIC ISLAND OF _RUGEN. 

out that for lower figures it is necessary to go back as far is 1788. Stral. 

thirty-seven miles from Berlin, on the "Strelssund, a strait, -wo miles wide, which ame Ra n 
the mainland, and washes Danholm Island. Riigen itsel! is thirty-two miles long and twenty-five 

miles wide, and is famous as a pleasure resort. Bergen is its capital. It was sacred to 


























THE WORLD-FAMOUS HAMBURG HARBOUR DURING THE COLD SPELL: LOCAL 
STEAMERS BATTLING THEIR WAY THROUGH THE ICY WATERS. 
The freezing of the waters has caused much trouble in various places, as the two photographs 














WATCHING FOR THE COMING OF AN ICE-BREAKER: STEAMERS OF VARIOUS 


be bear witness. Hamburg Harbour is so well known that there is no need for us to say f 
anything about it here. As to ~ the Kiel Canal, it should, perhaps, be recorded that this is also NATIONALITIES FROZEN IN THE WATERS OF THE KIEL CANAL. 
known as the Nord-Ostsee Kanal, and that it links the Baltic and the North Sea by a.water- route which gets rid of the necessity of voyaging perilously round Jutland. By the Treaty of 


Versailles, it was internationalised. a foundation-stone was laid by he Emperor William I. 
in 1887; it was formally opened by th ¢ Emperor William II. in 1895; and between 1909 and 1915 
its depth was increased to 36 feet and its width to 335 feet. It crosses the land at sea-level. 




















A SIGHT NOT PARALLELED SINCE 1895: VESSELS AMIDST THE ICE OF THE FROZEN THE DANUBE AS A HIGHWAY: PEDESTRIANS CROSSING THE FROZEN RIVER, THE 
DANUBE, WHICH FORMED A MASS REACHING FAR DOWN INTO HUNGARY. ICE ON WHICH HAS BEEN A DANGER -AND HAS CAUSED MUCH INCONVENIENCE. 


thousands of Viennese went some distance to see the frozen Danube, a spectacle not seen since 
1895. The floating ice on the river has formed into a solid mass, which reaches far down into 
Hungary. Another solid ice-field is forming on the Danube west of Vienna, and will soon reach 
the city if the frost continues.” 


By February 10, the cold omy Austria had caused very serious inconvenience, to say the least 
of it, and in Vienna there was a great scarcity of water, and it became necessary to forbid bathing 
in private houses. To dws the Vienna goign nae of the “Times” writing on that day: 
“ Although there was a temperature of 2 to 4 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, in Vienna to-day, 
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A CROSS-CHANNEL STEAMER SUNK: 


THE “VILLE DE LIEGE” WRECKED. 

















THE WRECKED “VILLE DE LIEGE,” WITH A MOTOR-CAR STILL UPRIGHT IN HER STERN: THE VESSEL, WITH DECKS AWASH, AS SHE IS WHEN THE TIDE 
IS HIGH, NEAR THE LANDING STAGE AT DOVER HARBOUR. 


The Belgian Cross-Channel steamer “‘ Ville de Liége,” carrying forty-eight 
passengers and mail from Ostend, ran aground at about seven o'clock on 
the evening of February 11, on the rocks off the entrance to the inner 
harbour at Dover, and sank soon after eleven o'clock. The ship's life-boats 
and the motor life-boat from Dover saved the passengers and crew, who 


suffered considerably from the intense cold. An attempt was made to tow the 
vessel off, but failed. As matters stand at the moment of writing, the 
ship is, as a correspondent puts it, ‘sitting very peacefully in the harbour.” 
At low water she is practically high and dry; but at high water her decks 
are awash. She is a triple-screw steamer of 1365 tons. 








SIGNING THE TREATY RESTORING THE POPE TO TEMPORAL POWER: A PHOTOGRAPH. 





CARDINAL GASPARRI AND SIGNOR MUSSOLINI SIGNING THE THREE DOCUMENTS THAT SETTLED THE “ROMAN QUESTION”: 
TRANSMITTED BY TELEGRAPH- OF THE HISTORIC 


As noted elsewhere in this number, the signature of the documents settling 
the “Roman Question’ took place, on February 11, in the Council Hall 
of the Lateran Palace. The Rome Correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” describing 
the scene, says: ‘“‘A large table from the Philippine Islands had been 

placed at one end of the hall, immediately under a bust of the present | 











THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH— 
SCENE IN THE LATERAN PALACE AT ROME. 


Pope. . . - Cardinal Gasparri and Signor Mussolini alone signed the docu- 
ments, although all the witnesses subsequently signed a special illuminated 
page in the visitors’ book. . .. The Pope had blessed and sent a golden 


pen for the ceremony, and this pen was afterwards presented to Signor 
Mussolini by Cardinal Gasparri."—{Puorocrarn sy Courresy or tHe “ DaiLy Mait.”| 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 











— LAMBS TO BE BLESSED BY THE POPE. 
A MAHARAJA’S WEIGHT IN SILVER FOR THE POOR. 
The fgg pot of Alwar, an eastern state of Rajputana, recently celebrated the jubilee of 
his it Durbar was held at his palace in honour of the occasion. Our photo 
cosh ny ager him SS ike on weighed against a ara, of silver. This novel method of ie 
a charitable donation resulted in a large sum being given to the poor. 








THE NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR IRAQ LEAVING 
: VICTORIA : SIR GILBERT AND LADY CLAYTON. 
THE SALVATION ARMY DISPUTE : GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH Sir Gilbert Clayton, with Lady Clayton, left London on January 30, 
7 Pn Pay — yo epeeyeies 1 tee AND HIS DAUGHTER CATHERINE, AT HADLEY WOOD. for Sesleri tent get le seme ay Ge Seo mg toe frag 
a. well-known artist and critic, wi General Bramwell Booth returned to his house at Hadley Wood, Middlesex, 
oa a nog study of technical methods. is here seen demon- after convalescence at Southwold. He is here seen reading official anon Peoria Sir “gestae Cla seo Ee phot from Rodosto. 
~ ting “3 baci EO cog for ater ‘Piturs and. detecting documents. apes he com on aoe 8 considered — predecessor, Sir Henry Dobbs, who left Baghdad on February 3. 
“gy pi ts i a 4 degres of opacity sccordiag to their from him and a statement by his daughter, Commissioner Catherine pt! 
chemical constitution. 








THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE QUEEN-MOTHER OF SPAIN: THE PROCESSION ON ITS THE RAILWAY COLLISION NEAR ALFRETON: THE OVERTURNED EXPRESS ENGINE, 
WAY TO THE ESCORIAL. WHOSE DRIVER AND FIREMAN WERE KILLED. 

The funeral ceremonies for the late Queea, C Cristina of Spain, King Alfonso’s mother, began in The L.M.S. express which left St. Pancras at 9.30 p.m., on February 12, for Glasgow, collided 

Madrid on February 8. From the joey he coffin, wrapped in the Spanish colours, was carried - i .M., tween West Houses -and Doe Hill, near 

n a hearse drawn by eight nti to the Escorial monastery. According to custom, i as said to be travelling at over fifty miles an hour. The 

r of the Royal family ettentio’ the funeral. At the monastery gate the coffin was engine overturned, and both aed driver and fireman were killed. Four succeeding coaches were 

opened and the officers in charge were asked by the Prior to identify the corpse. The ote was derailed, but fortunately three were steel parcels vans that acted as shock-absorbers, and no 
then locked and carried into the monastery. The burial took place on February 11. passengers were injured in the carriages behind them. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE GOBI DESERT: 
WITH ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS IN MONGOLIA. 


Puorocrarus By CouRTESY OF THE AMERICAN Museum OF Natural History, New York. 
. (See ARTICLE QN Pace 278.) 
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ta THE COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT: PACKING FOOD SUPPLIES FOR 37 MEN 
N FOR SIX MONTHS, TO BE CONVEYED INTO THE DESERT BY CAMEL 
CARAVAN. 
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THE CAMEL CARAVAN OF 135 CAMELS ARRIVING AT SHIREH USU, OR CHIMNEY BUTTE CAMP, AFTER A 300-MILE ‘y 
TREK ACROSS THE DESERT: A WELCOME SIGHT TO THE EXPLORERS. } 
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As our readers will remember, Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews contributed to our 
tse of February 2 an illustrated account of the remarkable new types of pre- 
historic animals, including a shovel-tusked Mastodon, a “ battering-ram"’ Titano- 
there, and a gigantic Baluchithere, found during the latest expedition under his 
Jeadership in Mongolia. In the present number he describes (in an article given 
cn page 278) another and no less fascinating side of the expedition’s work—that , 
concerned with anthropological discoveries—and his article is faced by a‘-page™ 
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of photographs illustrating the objects found. Parts of the Gobi Desert are rich 
in remains of implements made by a prehistoric race, which Mr. Andrews has 
named the Dune Dwellers, from the nature of the country they inhabited. He 
found further traces of them last season, and he makes some very interesting sug- 
gestions as to their probable relationship to Neolithic culture in Europe. The above 
photographs show the. travel and supply aspect of his expedition, with some of 
the difficulties that had to be overcome. 
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By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS, Sc. D., Leader of the Central Asiatic Expeditions of the American Museum of Natural History. (See Illustrations on Pages 277 and 279.) 


ENTY thousand years ago Mongolia and the Gobi 
Desert were more densely populated than they are 
to-day. That fact we discovered last summer. 1 do not 
know that a homogeneous Stone Age people existed in 
such numbers in any other part of the world. It must 
be admitted that Mongolia to-day could hardly be 
designated as a centre of civilisation and culture. I doubt 
if there are a million inhabitants in the entire country. 
But there must have been several times that number of 
primitive human beings during Mesolithic. and early 
Neolithic days. 
We named this new race the Dune Dwellers. It is 
a good name, because their favourite dwelling-places 


because dunes are almost always formed on the south and 
east shores of Mongolian lakes. Usually vegetation which 
traps the sand is responsible for the birth of the dunes. 
Eventually tamarisk, a stunted desert tree, takes root 
and flourishes. Our primitive people lived among the 
dunes because they had there fucl, water, and shelter. 
Fuel in the Gobi is difficult to find. To-day on our ex- 
plorations we.depend upon camel, horse, and cow dung; 
but in the Dune Dwellers’ times this was non-existent. 
During 1925 we found the Dune Dweller culture wher- 
ever we went in the desert. Still, it was not abundant 
enough to make Mr. Nelson feel that the people had been 
there in very great numbers. Last summer Mr. Nelson 


beginning of the Pleistocene, still there have been intra- 
cycles of a more moist climate. The Dune Dwellers lived 
during such a period. To-day Mongolia is experiencing 
a dry cycle. When the climate began to change and 
become increasingly arid, the Dune Dwellers found it more 
and more difficult to exist. The iakes disappeared one 
by one; vegetation dried, and game became less abun- 
dant. Eventually nature drove the Dune Dwellers away, 
Where did they go? The time of their life in Mongolia 
seems to be earlier than their appearance in Europe, 
although it is exceedingly difficult to fix the date exactly. 
If we are correct in our date, is it- not possible that 
the European, African, and Siberian cultures represent 








ORNATE HEAD-DRESSES WORN BY WOMEN OF TO-DAY IN EASTERN MONGOLIA: 


SMILES IN UNISON. 


were the sand dunes near the inland lakes of Mongolia. 
The story of their discovery is rather interesting. Early 
in June, 1923, the Central Asiatic Expedition had pene- 
trated to the very centre of the Gobi Desert. It had not 
been easy to reach there. For fourteen months no rain 
had fallen. The always scanty vegetation of the Gobi 


had shrivelled and died. The few Mongol inhabitants . 


had all been driven away by thirst and hunger. Even 
the gazelles, which do not need to drink, were gone. 
The desert shimmered under a pitiless sun, a burning 
waste of yellow gravel and dancing mirages. My caravan 
leader believed that he could cross the four hundred miles 
which separated us from the Flaming Cliffs if he drove 
the camels without mercy ;- but many world die, he said. 
I told him to go. It was the richest spot in all the Gobi 
for fossil remains, and we had to get there. The camels 
did die. Out of seventy-five only sixteen reached the 
Flaming Cliffs alive. But it was 

worth the sacrifice, for not only did 

















could not return to the Gobi, and his place was taken by 
Mr. Alonzo W. Pond, an archzologist from the Logan 
Museuzn, Beloit College. We explored a different and 
larger area of Mongolia, and elaborated much more fully 
the life story of these interesting people. Interesting 
they are, not so much because of their age, for twenty 
thousand years is by no means ancient in the record of 
primitive human life. Their real importance lies in their 
relationship, if any, to Europe, Africa, and America. I 
have remarked that Nelson found their culture most closely 
related to that of the Azilian of France, Spain, and Scan- 
dinavia. A somewhat similar microlithic culture has 
been found in Africa. Did the Dune Dwellers of Mon- 
golia migrate to other parts of the world carrying their 
culture with them? If not, where did they come from, 
and how did they disappear ? It is a most puzziing problem, 
for in some respects their culture seems to be entirely unique. 








THE BACK VIEW OF A MONGOL WOMAN’S HEAD-DRESS, WITH HANGING NET: 
GRAVITY IN DIFFERENTIATION. 


the furthermost migrants of the great mother colony 
in Central Asia? Did they reach America, by way of 
the Aleutian Islands or the Bering Strait? It seems 
probable that they did, but we have little to indicate 
that migration. 

Our explorations last summer were confined entirely to 
Inner Mongolia. Part of the time we were in the grass- 
lands on the edge of the real Gobi. Here, as might be 
expected, evidences of Dune Dweller culture were much 
more abundant than in the more arid desert. If the cars 
happencd to halt for a few moments, all of the men scattered 
over the vicinity searching for artifacts. Always we found 
them. Competition became keen among all the staff, 


. Native and foreign. It was not only productive, but great 


fun. Cores, knives, flakes, scrapers, and arrow points 
were scattered on the surface wherever stone occurred 
which could possibly be utilised for implements. The 
Dune Dwellers were exceedingly in- 
genious in their use of materials. 
They preferred jasper, of course, 








we find the now-famous di 
eggs, but the Dune Dwellers as well. 
In the bottom of a vast basin 
carved by the knives of wind and 
frost and rain out of the bright-red 
sediment lies an area of old dead 
sand dunes. Through them shallow 
valleys have been cut, and on the 
floor of these valleys N. C. Nelson, 
our hzologist, found th d 
upon thousands of worked flints, 
including scrapers, drills, knives, 
hammer stones, spear and arrow 
points, as well as great quantities of 
rejects. He saw at once that some 
of them resembled the Azilian micro- 
lithic culture of France and Spain, 
but with several important differ- 
ences. The Azilians used much bone 
and horn. At this stgtion not a 
trace of anything but stune could 
we discover, with the exception of 
bits of perforated shell evidently used 
as ornaments. Some of this was from 
the eggs of a giant ostrich, Struthio- 
lithus, that roamed the Mongolian 
plains and North China during the 
Pleistocene or Ice Age. Other bits 
were dinosaur egg-shells. Therefore, 
we were not the original discoverers 
of dinosaur eggs. The shell must 
have had a sound commercial value 














for it flakes beautifully; but chert, 
chalcedony, and even quartzite were 
used extensively. I think that dur- 
ing the summer Pond listed more 
than one hundred stations. The 
abundance of artifacts was amazing. 
Literally they were everywhere. 
Some of the stations were very large 
and gave evidence of long occu- 
pation; by “long” I mean thou- 
sands of years, Generation after 
generation have lived there continu- 
ously, leaving behind them enorm- 
ous quantities of flakes and imple- 
ments. 

Ihave mentioned that the Azilian 
culture in Europe has many bone 
and horn implements. We found 
none. That was puzzling, for many 
of the stone scrapers were so small 
that they seemed to have been de- 
signed for making bone or wood. 
We came to the conclusion that 
the soil and climatic conditions were 
net. proper for the preservation of 
bone. That must be correct, for 
dozens of great stations where occu- 
pation had extended over hundreds 
of generations produced not a scrap 
of bone. We know, of course, that 
the Dune Dwellers lived upon game. 








twenty thousand years ago. The best 
we can say is that we discovered the 
discoverers of dinosaur eggs ! 

We spent several weeks at Shab- 
arakh Usu, the * Place of the Muddy 
Waters,” as the spot is known to 
the Mongols. Mr. Nelson made a 
thorough study of the culture there, 
and subsequently at other localities. With the assistance of 
the geologists and other members of the scientific staff, 
he determined that a large lake had existed in this basin 
for a very long time. This primitive people had inhabited 
the margins of the lake conti ly for th ds of 
years. They lived in the sand dunes, there and elsewhere, 


signals twice a day. 





WIRELESS COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE PHILIPPINE 
CAPTAIN HILL RECEIVING TIME-SIGNALS FROM MANILA. 

“We are greatly indebted,” writes Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews, “to the radio station at Cavidi, Manila, for time- 
Captain Hill is here seen checking his chronometers by time-signals from the Philippine Islands.” 


Photographs by Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


We know that when they lived in Mongolia the country 
was by no means as arid as it is to-day. The whole animal 
and human life story of Central Asia can be read in climatic 
changes. We know that there have been great climatic 
cycles for millions of years ; alternating wet and dry periods. 
While Mongolia has been rapidly drying up since the 


ISLANDS AND CAMP 


Hundreds of thousands of animals 
and birds must have been eaten 
during their long residence at certain 
stations ; thousands of individuals 
must have died. Still, not a trace 
of bone. 

Then one day we found an atf- 
chological gold-mine. The discovery 
was made quite by chance, as so often happens in 
our work. It was during the last week of the expedition, 
and we had been fighting sand in Eastern Mongolia. 
Hemmed in on all sides by an enormous unmapped 
area of dead dunes, impassable for motors, we ha 
attacked it at a dozen points trying to fight our way 
[Continued on page 294 


IN MONGOLIA: 
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A NEOLITHIC “MOTHER COLONY” IN ASIA? 
NEW RELICS OF MONGOLIAN DUNE DWELLERS. 
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‘ a ANY NANNY 
’ : 
NEOLITHIC STONE IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN MONGOLIA : ‘* STONE SCRAPERS FOR WORKING WOOD, BONE, AND \ 


FLAKES, CORES, DRILLS, AND ARROW-POINTS OF : F 
THE DUNE DWELLERS. 3 SKINS : REMAINS OF THE DUNE DWELLER CULTURE. 
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WHERE FRAGMENTS OF DECORATED BONE, TEETH, AND MANY NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS WERE FOUND : 
ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL DUNE DWELLER SITES, AT CHILIAN HOT IN MONGOLIA, 
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his earlier explorations in 1923 and 1925. Discoveries then made were described and illustrated in our 

HAMMER-STONES AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS OF THE pages. Last year, however, another and larger area was explored, and the results made it possible to 

DUNE DWELLERS: RELICS OF NEOLITHIC MONGOLIA. elaborate much more fully the story of this very interesting Neolithic race. ‘‘ Their real importance,” 

4 says Mr. Andrews, ‘lies in their relationship, if any, to Europe, Africa, and America.” Their implements 

- are akin to those of Azilian type in France, Spain, and Scandinavia, while somewhat similar microlithic 

remains occur in Africa. Mr. Andrews considers that the Dune Dwellers were compelled to leave 

As Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews recalls in his article on Mongolia by climatic changes, which dried up the lakes beside which they lived. Whither did they 

the opposite page, dealing with last summer’s work of the go? He mentions 20,000 years ago as a possibie time of their migration, and suggests that they may 

American Expedition to Mongolia under his leadership, have influenced Neolithic peoples in the West. “Is it not possible (he asks) that the European, African, 

traces of the Dune Dweller culture had been found during and Siberian cultures represent the furthermost migrants of the great mother colony in Central Asia?” 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN MuseuM or NATURAL History, New York. (SEE ARTICLE BY Mr. Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS ON THE OppPosITE PAGF.) 
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F there is a change to be noticed in the books of 
1929 as compared with their immediate pre- 
decessors, it is that they seem to be lighter and livelier. 
The long-drawn, closely analytical novel has not so 
far put in an appearance. There is less ‘‘ argument, 
about it and about,” and there is a.definite speeding 
up in the action. In “ Darkened Rooms ”(Hutchin- 
son; 7s. 6d.), by Sir Philip Gibbs, the subject is 
serious, but it is not allowed to be heavy. It is spiritu- 
alism. Sir Philip has brought Mr. Sludge the medium 
up to date, and armed him with the effrontery of the 
young Cockney. Emery Jago rolled the patter of 
the new psychology glibly on his tongue. To label 
him psychic does not dispose of his problem, as Sir 
Philip makes very clear. ‘‘ Darkened Rooms ”’ is, in 
fact, as lucid as Mr. Jago’s séances were obfuscous. 
The apparition at the end is an anti-climax, but all 
the rest is truly admirable. ‘‘ The Prisoner in the 
Opal’ (Hodder and Stoughton; 7s. 6d.) is a story 
of the Black Mass, a subject that seems to be popular 
at the moment. A. E. W. Mason turns out the latest 
version with his usual fident craft: hig 
The devilish thing is ushered in by dreams and pre- 
monitions, and it is, of course, horribly dangerous to 
the people who meddle with it. An adventurous girl— 
one of those modern adventurous girls—goes to the 
rescue of a victim, and lands herself in hair-raising 
situations. “The Prisoner in the Opal,” like the 
wine of the chateau in the story, comes of an approved 
vintage, and it 
maintains the vin- 
tage standard. 
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“Brown on Resolution ” (Boley Head; 7s. 6d.) 
is the history of Albert Brown, ordinary seaman, who 
fought a German cruiser single-handed. He held it 
up for two days, thereby deflecting the course of 
certain naval proceedings in the Great War. It is 





a 
MRS. AGATHA CHRISTIE, 
Author of “The Seven Dials Mystery.” ¥ 
io. 





— 





come-by-chance child of an obstinately plucky 
woman and a naval officer with the sea in his blood. 
Mr. Saville-Samarez, the father, could not have 





been a Lieut t-C der in 1893, but the 
other incredibilities in the book are so well done 
that they are very nearly convincing. ‘‘ The Moun- 


tain of Gold” (Hurst and Blackett; 7s. 6d.) is 
another novel of super-adventure, in which E. Winch 
locates El Dorado, and sends a gallant fortune- 
hunter to discover it. The ‘‘ something lost behind 
the ranges” included in this case some white sur- 
vivors from an earlier adventure, and when Eustace 
Vere decided to settle down in the far country 
with a lovely girl and let the gold-mine remain 
unknown to the world, his judgment was obviously 
sound. A gold rush is not conducted in the 
missionary spirit, and it is nice to know that the 
simple valley-dwellers escaped it. 


There are passages of beauty in “‘ The Bride 
Adorned ”’ (Constable ; 7s. 6d.). *D. L. Murray has 
reconstructed Rome in the ’sixties, a period just far 
enough away to be blurred, and just near enough to 
be crowded with recognisable figures. He says that 
he owes much to the many writers who saw Papal 
Rome with their own eyes, and he is to be congratulated. 
on the result of his researches. Though a pleasant 
romance is worked in, Rome herself is the dominant 
interest. He has taken her in one of the most critical 

years of her 
modern history. 








The irony of 
Michael Arlen is 
tempered with 
idealism in “ Lily 
Christine ” (Hutch- 


her constancy, and 
the stainlessness of 
her, were beyond 
the comprehension 
of the baser sort. 
It is not enough 
to be innocent in 




















this world if you 
walk unwarily ; 
that, in its daz- 
zling Arlenesque 











MR. GODFREY WINN, \\{¢ 
Author of “ Squirrel’s Cage." ¥ \ 
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\i MR. D. L. MURRAY, = \ 
Author of “ Darkened Rooms.” \ Author of “The Bride Adorned. * *’ 


“Expiation” 
(Macmillans; 7s.6d.) 
by the author of 
* Elizabeth and her 
German Garden,” 
is a portrait group 
of the common- 
place family reel- 
ing at the assault 
of the unseemly 
and the unex- 
pected. First 
there was Ernest 
Bott’s outrageous 
will, cutting off 
poor Milly from 
suburban affluence, 
and then there 
the odious 
discovery that 
Milly had — well, 








dress, is the sad 
truth about Lily 
Christine. She was unfortunate in having married 
a popular cricketer who was a moral coward. 
The ultimate truth about Aim is not omitted by 
Mr. Arlen. Pamela Frankau deals with another 
martyrdom of innocence, not less lamentable because 
it was self-imposed. Janet, intoxicated by an 
Italian holiday, fairly rushed into the arms of 
her seducer. Maxwell Ferini, the consumptive lady- 
killer, is disposed of, not without theatricality, but 
one is left wondering about the much bigger story 
that will begin when Janet and David, the faithful 
lover, are man and wife. Miss Frankau’s “ Three ” 
(Hurst and Blackett; 7s. 6d.) is clever, and the 
minor characters are as brightly observed as the 
principals. 


“ Squirrel’s Cage”’ (Duckworth ; 7s. 6d.), by Godfrey 
Winn, is a novel of the salad days of some engaging 
young people, and the salad is refreshingly crisp. It 
is a stage story, very lifelike, and not omitting the 
lodgings and the landlady. In “‘ Ask the Young” 
(Gollancz; 5s.) W. B. Trites exposes the posturings 
of Clancy and Reuben, the too-emancipated offspring 
of meek, prosperous American parents. Clancy and 
Reuben, being young, knew everything—‘ Ask the 
young, they know everything,” says the Spanish 
proverb—except the vital lessons that experience pro- 
ceeds grimly to dictate to them. “‘ Ask the Young ” 
was first published in 1924, and is now reissued, 
presumably following on the success of “‘ The Gypsy.” 
Clancy and Reuben had no reticences, and they pro- 
claimed their sex obsessions with tumult and shouting, 
so that this is not everybody's book. 





she really had, you 








; COUNTESS RUSSELL 
a Elizabeth and her German Garden ”). Author of “ Expiation.” * 








AUTHORS OF THE MOMENT: THE WRITERS OF 
SOME NEW NOVELS. 


an audacious conception, carried through with C. S. 
Forester’s characteristic spirit. Brown at bay on 
Resolution, entrenched behind the knife-like ridges of 
lava and armed with a looted German rifle, is a 
tremendously heroic figure. But then he was the 


know, and_ she 
deserved the cutting-off. And yet she was plump, 
and she was gentle, and she looked so good. The 
Botts were staggered. [Elizabeth’s enjoyment of 
their confusion is. infectious and .“‘ Expiation” is 
an éntrancing novel. 


There are two good detective stories to be 
recommended, both neatly plotted out. Agatha 
Christie, in ‘‘ The Seven Dials Mystery” (Collins ; 
78. 6d.), specialises in complicated machinations 
and suspense very. artfully contrived. These are 
the things her public demands of her, and these 
are the things she has given them. Yet the open- 
ing chapter raises a wistful thought. It is-a 
little comedy of manners, too quickly revealed 
and effaced; it suggests another medium in which 
Mrs. Christie could write successfully, if she were 
not tied to crime fiction. 


“The Studio Crime” (Chapman and Hall; 
7s. 6d.) lines up the suspects in the first chapters, 
and puts them through their paces. It is the 
present convention, of course; the more suspicious 
characters the merrier. Its drawback is that it 
puts the reader to unnecessary trouble in dis- 
entangling their identities, which are further con- 
fused by a deluge of Christian names, and surnames, 
and nicknames. lIanthe Jerrold writes too easily 
not to have been able to get over this little 
difficulty. The turns and twists of the real 
murderer are cunningly masked; and, granted the 
long arm of coincidence, the manner of the crime 
is likely enough. 
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pronounced to be ‘ part of 
a Roman helmet,’ but, al- 
though they eventually found 
a home in a museum, it has 
only recently been recognised 
that two of them form part 
of the decoration of a British 
shield, and that all of them 
date from the second century 
B.C. (Figs. 4, 5, and 6). 
Shields belonging to the 
period of La Téne are very 
rarely found in Britain, and 
the bronze decorations which 
distinguish them in_ this 
country are not found on 
Continental examples. Any 
addition to the list of some 
half-dozen already known to 
exist is therefore of interest, 
and this particular specimen 
supplies an important link 
in the development of the 
type, from the simple wooden 
shields with an iron boss to 
protect the grip, such as 
were discovered among the’ 
remains of habitations at 
La Téne, in Switzerland, up 


[Continud in Box 3. Se ; 
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AN EARLY BRITISH SHIELD FROM WALES: 
A NEW LINK IN THE STORY OF ARMOUR. 


Itt ustRATIONS AND Description By Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. Puorocraru 8 sy THE British Museum. 








1 
“ Fifty-six yeas 
ago (writes Mr. 
W. J. Hemp), 
when quarrymen 
were making a 
road through the 
defences of a 
Native fortress 
crowning the 
mountain known 
as Moel Hiraddug, 
in the Vale of 
Clwyd, in North 
Wales, they found 
several thin plates 
of bronze, with 
the remains of 
an iron sword 
blade, at the bot- 
tom of the rock- 


- 


4 
plain iron boss 
of the Continental 
examples is now 
becoming a de- 
corative feature, 
the ends having 
been expanded 
into large cres- 
cent-shaped orna- 
ments, embel- 
lished with studs 
of coral or red 
enamel, and pos- 
sibly washed with 
tin, as in the case 
of the two other 
small plates found 
with them. The 
wooden bracers 
also are now 
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cut ditch, and 


sheathed by the 





covered by débris 





N bronze. Fig. 1 is 
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4. THE NEW DISCOVERY: 
A RECONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING OF THE 
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HIRADDUG SHIELD. ; 
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{ 6. BRONZE ORNAMENTS OF THE 

’  HIRADDUG SHIELD: PART OF THE 
DISCOVERY ON A WELSH MOUNTAIN. 





3 VIEW OF BRONZE’ }) . 
to the elaborately decorated SHEATH COVERING pattern connecting the three main 
bronze shield found in the GRIP AND RIBS. { ornaments. Fig. 7 is contem- 





Thames at Battersea (Fig. 8), 
now one of the glories of the 
Iron Age Gallery in the British ; 
Museum. This Battersea shield perhaps 
marks the highest point reached by 
native British art before it was destroyed 
by the influence of Rome—an art which 
could trace its unbroken descent from 
the palmette pattern of classical Greece, 
and so from the lotus flower of Egypt. 
The course of the development of the 
British shield is clearly shown by the 
illustrations, Fig. 3 is actually drawn 
from a shield of wood found at La Téne, 
and shows that it was made of three 
boards, strengthened by bracers of wood, 
and furnished with an iron boss to pro- 
tect the grip. Fig. 2 is a statue in the 
Musée Calvet at Avignon; it represents 
a Gaul leaning on a wooden shield very 
similar to Fig. 3; the side view shows 
the projection of the boss which protects 
the user’s hand. This statue can be dated 
between 240 and 230 B.C. Another and 
more familiar figure with a similar shield 
is that of the ‘ Dying Gaul.’ Fig. 4 is the 
new Hiraddug shield, typologically the 
earliest example from this country, al- 
though contemporary with No. 7. The 





(Continued in Box 4. 








aman es a, porary with the Hiraddug shield, 


illustrates another line of 


- but 
development from Fig. 3. The 


projecting sides of the iron boss have been 
absorbed instead of being expanded into 
crescents, while the boss and bracers have 
been developed into a single decorative 
feature. Apart from its artistic interest, 
the Hiraddug discovery is of value, as, 
although precise dating is impossible, it 
proves the early existence of the Hill Fort 
and its assault and probable capture; since 
neither would such a valuable possession as 
a shield of this type be casually thrown 
away, nor would its owner receive ceremonial 
burial in the bottom of a fort ditch, merely 
covered by the ruins of the wall. The value 
attached to it is further suggested by the 
fact that, as shown by Fig. 6, it had already 
been broken and mended before it was 
finally abandoned after being again broken. 
A complete description of all the plates 
will be published in ‘ Archszologia Cam- 
brensis.’"" The “ Everyman” Encyclopedia 
says: ‘The practice of having a device 
on! the shield was in vogue in the 4th 
century B.C. The early Roman shields 
were round, whilst the scutum of the 
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3. A WOODEN SHIELD FOUND AT 


LA TENE, MADE OF THREE 























Punic Wars was oblong.” B . 
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5 cS 
of a shield from. the metal Mu 
decorations found in a 
grave at Grimthorpe, in 
Yorkshire, and now in the 
British Museum. In this 
case the crescents have 
broken loose from the cen- 
tral boss, and have become 
a purely decorative feature, 
while circular enamelled 
ornaments have been added 
to the ends of the bracers. 
Note also the classical 
character of the pattern 
bordering the crescents. The 
final development of the 
type is shown by Fig. 8, 
the magnificent Battersea 
shield. The whole surface 
is now sheathed in bronze ; 
the have coal d 
into a circular ornament 
surrounding the boss, which 
itself is now circular; while 
the ornaments at the end - 
of the bracers have been 
greatly developed, and the 
bracers themselves have 
disappeared, although their 
memory is preserved by the } 

(Continued in Box 6. fc 
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8. THE MAGNIFICENT BATTERSEA 
SHIELD, FOUND IN THE THAMES: 
THE ACME OF BRITISH ART 
BEFORE ROMAN INFLUENCE, 
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E middle of the eighteenth century is by far 

the most interesting period in the history of 
English furniture. It saw a number of develop- 
ments from the earlier practice—the supersession of 
walnut by mahogany, at all events in the London 
trade, a very 
definite and 
radical revolu- 
tion in style; 
and, still more 
important, the 
rise of the de- 
signer. At the 
head of the 
latter move- 
ment (for 
which he was 
largely respon- 
*sible, though 
not so entirely 
as some have 
thought) was 
that romantic 
genins and 
particularly 
able man of 
business, 
Thomas Chip- 
pendale. His 
well - known 
publication, 
produced in 
circumstances 
at which we 
can still only 
guess, but sup- 
ported by the 
subscriptions 
of persons of 
all grades of 
society and of 
cabinet-makers throughout the kingdom, remains 
the most conspicuous of the English pattern- 
books of the period. How far he was personally 
responsible for the designs, one cannot say. There 
are a number of his original drawings at South Ken- 
sington, and others with a good pedigree were quite 
discreditably allowed to go to New York some ten 
years ago. These show him to 
have been a poor and unimagin- 

















FIG 1. AN ENGLISH HANGING 
MIRROR, IN FRENCH ROCOCO 
STYLE, CARVED AND GILT: AN 
EXCELLENT. SPECIMEN. (C. 1745.) 
By Courtesy of Messrs. Mallett and Son. 


A PAGE FOR 


COLLECTORS : 


ENGLISH HANGING MIRRORS.—IIL R 





treated with a good deal of restraint ; the curves of 
the scrolls are boldly and judiciously struck ; 
and, stiff as is the shell and leaf ornament cloth- 
ing them, the iatter is in no way overcrowded 
or out of proportion. The basket of flowers, 
treated also with unusual 
modesty, admirably crowns the 


By Lieut.-Colonel E. F. STRANGE, C.B.E., Late Keeper in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


be attributed to the large Chippendale workshops, 

one easily appreciates the—at first sight—over- 

elaborate patterns with which they may happen to 
be associated. 

For instance, attention may be drawn to the vigour 

and grace of the scrolls in 

Fig. 4, and the delicacy of 





composition. 

As, however, the pattern- 
books got well into their stride, 
we look in vain for reticence in 
design. On a foundation of Louis 
Quinze ornament, the designers 
fairly let themselves go to all 
sorts of lengths. The amazing 
fact is that the skill of our carvers 
was so great that they kept pace 
even with the more extreme fan- 
cies of the makers of design. To 
Chippendale’s patterns, so well 
known already, we need not refer 
at the moment. A book, nearly 
contemporary with the‘‘Director,” 
which has not the qualities of 
that great work, but possesses 
considerable interest of its own, 
is the publication of Ince and 
Mayhew—“ The Universal System 
of Household Furniture consist- 
ing of above 300 designs in the 
most elegant taste both useful 
and ornamental. Finely engraved 
in which the nature of ornament 
and perspective is accurately 





the beautifully carved foli- 
age, which is somewhat 
sparsely distributed on the 
outer elements. In this de- 
sign it would have been a 
serious fault so to overload 
the frame with decorative 
detail as to take away the 
attention from the charm- 
ing manner in which the 
mirror is built up with its 
separate compartments. And 
the way in which all the 
lines lead up to the spray of 
foliage at the top is the sort 
of thing that is only devised 
by a master. 

It is in another example 
(Fig. 3) that we can show 
how competent were the 
carvers of mirror-frames to 
carry out and even to amplify 
the ideas of the designers. 
This brilliant example of the 
Chippendale style in its most 
profuse and luxurious. mani- 
festation might well have 








explained, The whole made con- 





been deemed impracticable 





venient to the Nobility and 
Gentry in their choice and com- 


directions for executing the 
several designs with specimens of 
ornament for young practitioners 
in drgs. By Ince and Mayhew, 
Broad Street, Golden Square, Lon- 
don.” It is by no means without significance that this 
book has also a title in French. As will be seen from 
Fig. 2, reproducing Plate Lxxvit. from this work, the 
designs are engraved with real skill and their draughts- 
manship has considerable merit. At times they ap- 
proximate to the fantastic, but it must be remem- 
bered, in dealing with all work of this kind, that it 
does not provide accurate records of objects as 
executed. The designer's motive was to supply a 
mass of pattern for use, so to speak, in gross or in 
detail. From such a print as our example, the mirror- 

maker might be content to 

borrow merely one of the 








ative draughtsman, using a heavy, 
uncultured line. But the ideas 
are there, gathered from wide and 
curious sources. Like Homer in 
Mr. Kipling’s little verse— 


What he thought he might require 
He went and took... 


And so we get that amazing series 
of exercises in various manners: 
Early Georgian, Louis XV., 
Chinese, ‘‘ Gothic,” and the 
authentic Chippendale, which in 
some of its manifestations—chairs, 
for instance—is perhaps the best 
thing the British cabinet-maker 
has yet produced. Of course, 
the scores of cabinet - makers 
who subscribed to his book did 
so as a matter of business. They 
were out to use the designs—and 
that is the point I wish to make. 
For it marks the beginning of the 
subordination of the craftsman, 
first of all into a human machine 
reproducing other men’s ideas, 
and so downwards to our own 
time, when his individuality has 
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groups of columns, or even 
only a few sprays of foliage. 
One cannot insist too 
strongly on the fact that an 
exact correspondence with 
one of the old engraved 
designs in itself implies 
an element of danger. 
Here, Ince and Mayhew 
follow a common practice 
of the pattern-books in 
giving alternative designs. 
That on the left is com- 
paratively simple, with an 
amusing flavour of 
“‘ Gothic ” in the crocketed 
pinnacles rather incongru- 
ously surmounting some 
quite graceful columns. 
In the other design, they 
are more lavish with ma- 
terial. Foliage and scrolls, 
birds, squirrels, and a 
well-drawn draped female 
figure in the centre, are 
ingeniously thrown together 
with what might be called 
a general flavouring from 








pretty well been extinguished 
altogether. 

In the matter of hanging 
mirrors this process is fairly well 
illustrated. The rigid lines and 
architectural ornaments of the 
Early Georgian epoch soon broke up under the 
influence of the French rococo style—an excellent 
specimen of which, in its English transformation, 
we reproduce in Fig. 3. The outer frame is 


FIG. 3. A BRILLIANT EXAMPLE OF PROFUSE 

CHIPPENDALE DESIGN: AN ENGLISH HANG- 

ING MIRROR, CARVED AND GILT. (C. 1760.) 
By Courtesy of M. Harris and Sons. 


the Chinese. But there 
is nothing in the detail of 
either of these designs, what- 
ever may be our opinion 
of them as complete com- 
positions, which could not 
have been, if it actually never was, carried out by 
the carvers of those days. There was_ really 
almost no limit to their skill; and when one con- 
siders the mirrors that can with reasonable certainty 


FIG. 2. DESIGNS FOR HANGING. MIRRORS; 

prehension to the workman by FROM “THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE,” BY INCE AND 

MAYHEW: “EXTREME FANCIES” ALMOST 

CONTEMPORARY WITH CHIPPENDALE’S 
“ DIRECTOR.” 


- mirror-frames. 


if seen only in the cold 
and unsympathetic lines of 
engraving. The ingenuity of 
the design is extraordinary, 
for it must not be forgotten 
that, in all this mass of 
diverse decoration, strength 
had to be provided to carry 
the by no means inconsiderable weight of the 
glass. . 

Yet there is no single detail in the visible 
frame which does not play its part in the decora- 
tive design, as well as in the structure. The 
ribbon running across the front is a characteristic 
touch, as are the ears of corn and the grapes. 
The fairy heads crowned with columbine are 
unusual; but the whole arrangement is some- 
what away from usual lines. Chippendale’s best- 
known mirrors—and, indeed, those of many of his 
contemporaries—so often have the long - necked 
birds which were so popular, and a very definite 
flavour of that mid-eighteenth century Chinoiserie 
which is so dif- 
ferent from the 
timid experi- 
ments of the 
Queen Anne 
decorators. The 
great school 
of carvers who 
worked from 
about 1750 to 
1780 were equal 
to anything in 
the way of 
carved orna- 
ment, and not 
the least of their 
opportunities 
were provided by 
the designers of 





The style did 
not last long, 
and the end of 
the century saw 
a return to 
comparative 
severity and 
simplicity of 
outline — with 
a corresponding 


loss of crafts- 
“ 2 ; ING 
manship — the FIG. 4. AN ENGLISH HANG 


price that gener- MIRROR, CARVED AND GILT 

ally has to be (C- 1755): A MASTERLY DESIGN 

LEADING UP TO THE TOP SPRAY 
OF FOLIAGE. 


By Courtesy of VI Harris and Sons 














paid for what 
is called purity 
of design 
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ENGLISH DECORATIVE ART TAPESTRIES AND EMBROIDERIES 
OF FOUR CENTURIES. TO BE SHOWN AT LANSDOWNE HOUSE. 
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NANA ANNE: * Kt oan 


1. AN EMBROIDERED TUNIC WORN BY MARGARET ) ‘if 2. THE “HISTORY OF JUDAH” \" q ELIZABETHAN WOMAN’S HEAD-DRESS (AS 
LATON (1579—1662) ; LENT BY GENERAL SIR JOHN \ SHOWING AN ELIZABETHAN BED—FROM CHASTLE- IN A PORTRAIT OF MARGARET LATON) ; 
HEADLAM. A TON HOUSE; LENT BY MRS. GUBBAY. fr) LENT BY MR. FRANK WARD. 
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4. ASSOCIATED, BY TRADITION, WITH MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, PERHAPS ONE OF THE FOUR SHELDON TAPESTRIES, REPRESENTING 
INCORRECTLY: AN EMBROIDERED VALANCE, WITH FIGURES IN RICHLY THE SEASONS, FROM HATFIELD, DATED 1611 AND BEARING THE ARMS 
COLOURED COSTUMES; LENT BY LORD FORBES. . OF SIR JOHN TRACY OF TODDINGTON; LENT BY LORD SALISBUR 
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7. “SPRING” 
A NEEDLEWORK , 
PICTURE 
OF THE 
TYPE USUALLY 
CALLED 
“QUEEN ANNE,” 
BUT DATED 
1730-9 ; 

LENT BY 
MR. FRANK 
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6. AN EMBROIDERED CORONET CUSHION COVER: AN 
ELIZABETHAN EXAMPLE, WITH RAISED WORK; LENT BY 

os MR. FRANK WARD. 
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These Photographs illustrate some of the most noteworthy exhibits in the tapestry »+ the display of Dutch Art at the Royal Academy. The King and Queen have 
and embroidery section of the Loan Exhibition of English Decorative and Domestic themselves lent some choice examples from Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 
Art (including also plate and furniture) to be opened on February 18 at Lans- while other treasures have come from colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, from 
downe House, which has been lent for the purpose by Mr. Gordon Selfridge. The Winchester College, and from the City Companies. Many private owners have 
exhibition, which is under the patronage of the Queen, has been organised by a also lent some of the best pieces in their collections. The tapestries include 
committee, with Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox as chairman, on behalf of the fine specimens of the Sheldon looms, the first established in England, by William 
funds of the Invalid Children’s Aid Association. It covers a period of more than Sheldon in 1561. Further particulars regarding the exhibition, and the items here 
four centuries, from the age of the Tudors up to the nineteenth century, and illustrated, will be found in an article on page 296 in this number. The above 
Promises to be of exceptional interest, especially for purposes of comparison with* | photographs are numbered to correspond with references in the article. 
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A charming hat for the Riviera in natural Baku, trimmed 


and piped with black satin. The brim is twisted in a 
most original way. At Robert Heath's, Knightsbridge, S.W. 


‘ At the time of writing, the season’s 
Anmeing New official dress parades have not 
Fantasies. yet begun. But a few, behind 
sealed doors, have revealed to the privileged a glimpse 
of the coming season’s caprices. For the daytime, 
the short coat over a frock to match is a very im~ 
portant phase of the mode. One noticeable ensemble 
boasted, in addition to the short coat, a fascinating 
little waistcoat-scarf, narrow in the centre and broaden- 
ing at the ends, with tiny buttons to fasten each side, 
so that it could be worn as a small cape hanging down 
the back, as a waistcoat in front, or as a long scarf 
twisted round the neck. Another “either or” idea 
was introduced on an evening frock, two long pennons 
hanging from the waist at the back, which could either 
be allowed to fall as a double train or be caught 
up to each shoulder, forming long loops pouching 
over the waistline. To revert to daytime modes, a 
tweed short coat with a dress to match is very smart, 
especially when faced with saffron-coloured kasha. 
Crépe-de-Chine and wool jersey are also used for these 
ensembles. Knitted jumper suits are, of course, just 
as much in evidence. The “ natural” colour is still 
good, with broad broken diagonals here and there of 
bright geranium mixed with brown and yellow. A 
“ battlement ” design round the waist instead of a 
belt is visible on one smart jumper, and on others a 
broad leather belt is worn at the natural waistline. 


. . It is rather surprising, when one 
wees BMoiré remembers the vogue for printed 
and Satin. = frocks last spring, to find that 
patterned materials are still fashionable both for 
afternoon and evening frocks. Moiré printed in 
exquisite colourings has been used for one beautiful 
Paris model, and satin sprigged with tiny malmaisons 
for another. Sometimes you may see a short evening 
coatee of printed satin with a plain chiffon frock, 
trimmed simply with a large bustle bow and train 
of the satin, or, alternatively, a printed chiffon 
frock completed with a plain satin coatee 
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lined with the chiffon. Sometimes the coatee is so 
small that it is actually a bolero with long sleeves. 
The mode owes its inception to the despotic reign 
of bridge. There is always one person away frou. 
the fire, and a small coat which does not detract from 
the line of the frock is indeed a blessing. 


Straw hats for the Riviera are 


Pn fer Hd engaging every milliner’s attention 
cece, ro — just now, and sketched above are 
¥ Spring. two of the latest models from 


Robert Heath’s, of Knightsbridge, S.W. On the left 
is a charming hat of natural Baku, trimmed with 
black satin ribbon round the crown and a tiny black 
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A shady black Java sivaw, relieved with black and white 
petersham ribbon, and three mother-o’-pearl ornaments 


tn the clear and“ smoky” tints. From Robert Heath's. 
piping to the interesting brim. Above is a black 
Java straw, encircled with black and white petersham 
ribbon and ornamented with a fascinating little 
ornament consisting of three mother-o’-pearl circles, 
the centre one being in the “smoky” colouring. 
There are any amount of shady straws in every colour 
and size, and also hats combining straw. and felt, 
which is much in vogue. This firm’s famous sports 
felts are available from 30s., and berets of waterproof 
velvet range from 37s. 6d. 


- Travelling coats for the Blue 
Beary Them Train must necessarily be as 
ng smart and practical as possible 
nowadays. A firm who have long been famous for 
well-cut coats of very reliable materials is Burberrys 
in the Haymarket, S.W., who have a large collection 
of ‘‘ between season” models. A trim and attractive 
model is the one pictured in the centre of this page, 
carried out in checked Saxony with the scarf, collar, 
and facings in a plain colour. They specialise in pure 
wool materials of this nature in their own weaves, 
and they can be had either weatherproof or water- 
proof. * 
a ; _,, Whoever is the clever person who 
age rl creates new ideas in handbags, 
. seems never at a loss to devise 
something new and original. Amongst the new bags 
at the famous firm of J. C. Vickery, Regent Street, W., 
for instance, are those sketched below, which include, 
in the right-hand corner, a “ smoking” handbag. 
The flat tray which is seen open contains a lighter, 
place for cigarettes, and matches, and, when shut, 
forms a lower tray to an ordinary pouched handbag. 
The price is £5 5s., and it is carried out in calf. Above 
is a calf bag in quite a new shape, available for 
37s. 6d., and, opposite, a beautifully fitted travelling 
case in beige crushed morocco which can be carried 
perfectly easily like a large envelope -shaped 
handbag. There is also a new ‘‘ Lucky Bean” bag 
shaped like a large bean,which can be obtained 
‘or £5 17s. 6d. in shagreen and leather. 
























A trim travelling coat of checked Saxony, faced with the 
plain material, a new model for the spring created by 
the famous firm of Burberrys in the Haymarket, S.W. 
This house is well known all over the world for iis 
sports and “‘ country”’ clothes, made from materials 
woven to its own designs. 









A group of the latest handbags from J. C. Vickery’'s 
and opposite is a new “ pouched 


Regent Street, W. Beige crushed morocco with enamelled fittings distinguishes the travelling-bag on the left. 
” shape in calf; below is a “ smoker's” bag, with the base forming a convenient tray for lighter, cigarettes, and matches. 
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Smooth to the lips 
are the ‘Ivory 


2 


Tips 


The ‘Ivory’ Tip is found on one cigarette only, and that 
is as choice a cigarette as you could wish to smoke— 


DE RESZKE 


-of course ! 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


MR. SCHNABEL IN ENGLAND. 

Y the time this article appears in print, Londoners 
will have had three opportunities of hearing Mr. 
Artur Schnabel play. The first was at a recital at 
the Holian Hall on Jan. 11 at the first of Mr. Gerald 
Cooper’s series of chamber concerts ; the second was 
at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert at the 
Queen’s Hall, on Thursday, Jan. 31; and the third, 
and last occasion for the present, was on Feb. 11 
at the Queen’s Hall, when Mr. Schnabel gave a piano- 

forte recital prior to his departure from England. 


Between these dates Mr. Schnabel played at a 
number of towns, including Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, and Oxford, and wherever 
he has been he has left an impression quite unlike 
that made by any other artist in modern times. In 
the first place his programmes were entirely “ serious,” 
which is nowadays so rare as to be in itself startling. 
And what do I mean by “serious ’’? It is important 
to consider this. By serious music one can only 
mean music that makes some real demand on the 
capacity of the public to listen to it. By serious 
music I do not mean solemn or heavy music. For 
example, Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony is serious 
music, although it is serene and gay. In order to 
enjoy it fully, the auditor must listen attentively, 
becapse it is a wonderful piece of exact musical 
design; it is not a mere tickling of the ear with 
sounds, in spite of its riotous humour and _ jollity. 
So Mozart’s “ Figaro,” “Don Juan,” and “ Cosi 
fan tutte” are all serious music, although they are 
brilliant and witty, and the antithesis of everything 
that is ponderous and solemn. 


On the other hand, Sullivan’s “‘ Lost Chord,” in 
spite of its painful solemnity, is, in my opinion, not 
serious music, because it makes no demand whatever 
upon the brain of him who listens to it; it merely 
afflicts him emotionally as a crying child might. 
Unfortunately, however, a great number of musicians 
have sunk to incredible depths of triviality and 
frivolity, and since the war famous artists like Kreisler 
have taken the line of least resistance, and have 
ceased to bother to take their audiences seriously, 
or to make any demands upon them. We may assume 


that they have not wished to make demands upon 
themselves, because, before a musician can make 
demands upon his public, he has to make them upon 
his own powers first of all. 

Naturally, the public will grow indifferent to a 
musician who says in effect: ‘‘Lend me your ears 
and all the concentrated power of your attention, for 
1 have something extremely interesting to say,” and 
then proceeds to play the ‘“‘ Tambourin Chinois,” 
or some other idiotic trifle. If a musician feels dis- 
inclined to make any greater efforts than playing 
such knick-knacks as “‘ Tambourin Chinois” involves, 
he must not ask more from his public than from 
himself ; he must let them consume his trifles with 
half an ear, as it were. And it is this lazy and flatter- 
ing attitude towards the public which has become 
the model for most virtuosos to-day. In order to 
preserve the appearance of being real musicians, 
and not mere mountebanks or music-hall performers, 
they arrange their Programmes so that they may 
begin with some “serious” piece of music. The 
names of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, or Mozart are 
those most commonly drawn upon to give an appear- 
ance of solidity and value to the programme by the 
inclusion of one sonata, and then all pretence is 
thrown aside, and, that piece of hypocrisy—for such 
it would seem to be—dispensed with, the real business 
begins—with what is popularly known as the “ fire- 
works.” 

A series of pieces like Liszt’s ‘‘ La Campanella ” 
wind up programmes which are supposed to be in- 
geniously constructed so as to impart a little good 
bread to a great deal of jam. But it is strange that 
so few musicians should realise that it is the jam 
which becomes nauseating and boring, not the bread. 
We all know that we can spoil our appetites and our 
powers of digestion by eating nothing but sweets 
and trifles, and so our powers of musical understanding 
and assimilation also suffer under this pernicious 
diet of “ fireworks ’’ to such an extent that the habit 
of attention and perhaps, temporarily, the power 
of attention is lost. Therefore, when a musician like 
Mr. Schnabel comes along and plays a programme 
which consists of, say, Bach’s Italian Concerto, 
Schubert’s four Impromptus Op. 143, and conclud- 
ing with Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor Op. 111, 
the average English audience is astonished. 


To listen to Beethovea's C minor Sonata Op. 111 
at the end of such a programme demands nothing 
more than a cultivated musical audience should 
be able to give. The sonata only lasts about twenty- 
three minutes, but it is a tremendous work, one of 
the greatest ever written for the pianoforte, and it 
is not to be grasped with half an ear or one ear. In 
fact, it needs the closest attention to take in this 
wonderful fabric of musical construction, but it is 
an effort of attention which brings its own reward. 
It is in the nature of fireworks to blaze up and to go 
out immediately, but the C minor Sonata remains 
in the mind as an unforgettable experience once it 
has been heard. 

Mr. Schnabel can confidently make the necessary 
demands upon the attention of his audiences because 
he makes even greater demands upon himself. The 
power of intense concentration and understanding 
which goes to make up one of his performances of 
this Beethoven sonata, for example, is beyond the 
capacity of most living virtuosos. The consequence 
is that his performances are really thrilling. They 
have the dramatic intensity and vitality of all first- 
rate achievements which are done by the expenditure 
of human brains, human passions, and human en- 
durance of rare excellence working under tremendous 
pressure. 

It is no wonder that the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concert on Jan. 31 was sold out when Mr. 
Schnabel played the Beethoven E flat Concerto, for 
no such playing has been heard in London for at least 
a decade, if then. It is indeed an especial pleasure 
to hear Mr. Schnabel play with orchestra, since his 
sense of the ‘orchestral and his extraordinary art of 
ensemble playing with the orchestra are so rare. 
He is concerned with the music, not with himself or 
his powers, and he expends all his powers in giving 
as complete expression to the music as possible, so 
that the performance of the E flat Concerto, for ex- 
ample, was quite unique in its coherence, unity, and 
vitality. The whole composition, in all its strange and 
significant exposed nakedness of outline, was completely 
framed and presented. I have never heard the mys- 
terious introduction to the finale so impressively 
and speakingly given, and the semi-concluding tym- 
pani passage, with p rte, was extraordinarily 
moving. [Continued overleaf. 
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The E flat Concerto is one of the most difficult 
works in the pianist’s repertory. It can so easily 
be made to sound a noisy and rather empty work, 
simply because it takes real musical imagination to 
understand the somewhat bleak and bare structure 
of Beethoven's thought in this work. But when pro- 
perly understood, and played as Mr. Schnabel played 
it, then we can all perceive what a wonderful creation 
this concerto is, and how utterly unlike it is to any- 
thing that preceded it (even from Beethoven’s hand) 
or has succeeded it. 

Such revelations are what we expect from the 
true artist, and it is a great pity that we shall have 
to wait now until Mr. Schnabel returns to England 
before we have any likelihood of further revelations. 
The pianists who can cope with the E flat Concerto 
and the Diotelli Variations are not likely to be found 
many times in a generation. W. J. Turner. 


THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 
(Continued from Page 256.) 

and must be finely calculated, may be something 
of a revelation. Nor is the importance of types over- 
looked by the veriest tyro in filmcraft. The searching 
eye of the camera is too well respected to allow of 
any d fi M. Pudovkin recognises 
the value of the film-actor in the artificial surround- 
ings of the popular film—sweepingly referred to by him 
as American—but for his own work, against the stark 
truth of his backgrounds and in the welter of real 
emotions, he needs the real article—not actors or 
actresses. Does he? Is M. Pudovkin going to limit 
himself to the peasant boy, the woman of the people, 
the crowd, the uncultured Mongol? Does he really 
deny to the sensitive artist the power of getting right 
into the skin of a part, provided he be rightly cast ? 
Mr. Jannings, whom he happened to mention, was 
obviously acting as Tartuffe and as Paul I. In ‘‘ The 
Last Command ” he was again assuming a part that 
was not himself, but in which he was able to lose 
himself entirely, and the result was an effect of the 
utmost sincerity. The peasant boy of ‘‘ The End of 
St. Petersburg” will, I take it, play again for M. 
Pudovkin, or has already done so, just as Mme. Bara- 
novskaia, who plays the workman's wife, has already 
a great performance to her credit in ‘‘ The Mother.” 

Thus the “type” becomes in due course a film- 
actor and actress, without, I take it, ceasing to be a 





type. What is needed by such creative directors as 
M. Pudovkin is the sensitive artist who will not oppose 
his inelastic methods to those of his producer, nor 
seck to embellish with his own mannerisms the 
character he is called upon to assume. I admit that 
amongst the “ stars’ such shining lights are few and 
easily snuffed out by the idolatry of their public. 
But they exist. They can be found amongst the rank 
and file. Once in a while they come to the fore in 
some minor part, and sometimes an inspired director 
will gather them together, each one in his right place, 
each one perfectly cast, each one a type and an artist. 
Then we get a masterpiece. 


“THE RESCUE.” 


Ronald Colman’s latest vehicle at the New Gallery 
should be seen by all lovers of picturesque adventure. 
Not since ‘‘ Beau Geste ’’ has the popular star found 
a part so obviously congenial or so well suited to 
his personality. The excellent story is lifted from 
the pages of Joseph Conrad’s famous novel. The 
central figure, Tom Lingard, gentleman adventurer and 
staunch ally of certain native potentates, sailing his 
own schooner for his own purposes amongst the 
islands of the Java seas, comes to the rescue of a 
pleasure yacht stranded at the mouth of an inlet 
where unseen danger lurks. The nature of that 
danger, how “ King Tom’’ sought to warn, then to, 
save the yachting party, and thereby lost himself, 
forms a theme full of colour and excitement. Fraught, 
too, with a queer underlying sense of fatality and an 
atm of impending doom that Herbert Brenon, 
the producer, has suggested in a masterly fashion. 
Pictorially, the film has much beauty. Those lonely 
seas where Tom meets the femme fatale and forgets 
for a brief space, but with tragic results, the claims 
of friendship ; those smiling shores that we come to 
eye with apprehension, the Native Court (albeit here 
the extravagance and uniformity of the costumier’s 
designs smack somewhat of musical comedy)—all 
this has given the director a chance for spectacular 
effect of which the perfect camera-work has made 
the most. But the chief thing is that the story 
has the right quality of high adventure, that it 
is admirably acted by all concerned, that Ronald 
Colman is at his best, and that he finds in Lili 
Damita a new partner of insinuating loveliness. 
“The Rescue” should filk the New Gallery for some 
weeks to come. 





THE DIAMOND CRISIS. 
(Continued from Page 268.) 

was re-established by perfecting the system of monopoly 
which had been outlined before the war; by creating 
what we may call the “ malthusiation’‘ of the diamond. 
The richest among the diamond companies constituted a 
‘Diamond Syndicate,” which bought the output of the 
smaller companies and rationed the sales each year so 
far as that was necessary to maintain remunerative prices. 
The excess production was accumulated in safes. 

The diamond industry enjoyed great prosperity in 
1924, 1925, and 1926. Already it was hoped that the 
diamond had definitely found again, if not its exceptional 
place among objects of luxury, at all events its fixed 
value. But we live in an epoch when everything multi- 
plies itself and teems. The ‘‘ Diamond Syndicate” had 
hardly éstablished its monopoly on a basis which every- 
onc considered immovable when, in 1926, along the Orange 
River, in the district of Lichtemberg and in Namaqua- 
land,: places were discovered where diamonds could be 
picked up among the pebbles, or by merely scratching the 
earth. Thousands of people crowded to those places, 
where a man by himself, without needing capital or 
machinery, could make his fortune in a few weeks. So 
many diamonds were found in a few months that in 1927 
the most flovrishing South African mines saw themselves 
threatened by such a fall in prices as would almost have 
ruined them. 

It was necessary to have recourse to heroic measures. 
The Syndicate bought from the seckers who had searched 
those new places eight million pounds’ worth of diamonds, 
which were thus withdrawn from commerce. But, as 
even a multi-millionaire syndicate could not indefinitely 
withstand such enormous conversions, there was passed 
in the Cape Town Parliament a law which, by various 
rather complicated enactments, gave the Government 
power to limit the exploitation of diamond-fields. In 
this way they hope finally to have eliminated the danger 
of ruinous over-production. But there are sceptics who 
do not think that any human law is capable to-day of 
checking human cupidity excited by so many treasures 
within its grasp. Indeed, it is already being said that the 
diamond-fields discovered and exploited in 1926 are but 
a small part of an immense extent of land, stretching for 
many miles on both sides of the fabulous Orange River, 
where men need only stoop down to the earth to pick up 
millions ! 


This desperate struggle of the diamond interest against 
abundance is in itself curious. But it has a much greater 
importance looked at in the light of its deep significance. 
In a case which is simple, clear and characteristic, it shows 
us the greatness and weakness of our time, and makes us 
vividly aware of the great drama of our tortured existence, 
which is the struggle between quality and quantity. 

(Continued overleaf 
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LTHOUGH I was very taken with the 
Six-Cylinder Citroén at the Motor Show 

I did not feel justified in buying a foreign 

car. When, however, I discovered that in fact it 
was largely built, not as I had supposed in 
France, but in this country, I at once made up my 


mind that at the price (£295) it was the best value 


on the British market. 


I have used the car con- 


stantly for the last two months and have found 
it very comfortable, very smooth, easy to drive, 


and entirely reliable.” 


To CITROEN CARS LTD., 
SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
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MERRY and happy—full of energy and 
romping fun—every father and mother 
delights in this evidence of glorious health. 


The energy and vitality children are so prodigal in 
spending have to be made good from the energy- 
creating elements to be obtained only from nourish- 
ment. The children are growing—physically and 
mentally—and nourishment is essential for healthy 
growth. 


During the growing years of childhood more nourish- 
ment is necessary than ordinary food contains. 
Children need “ Ovaltine” daily, for this delicious 
food beverage supplies concentrated nourishment in 
an easily digested form. 


“Ovaltine” is prepared from the richest of Nature's 
tonic foods—malt, milk and eggs. It contains a 
superabundance of the nutritive elements which build 
up brain and body and create energy and vitality. 
One cup of “Ovaltine” supplies more nourishment 
than 3 eggs. 


Make “Ovaltine” your children’s daily beverage. 
Note their increased energy and vitality, and see 
on their cheeks the glow which comes only from 
the enjoyment of perfect health. 

The children specially need “Ovaltine” during the 
winter. It will build up a rich reserve of health 
and energy—thus enabling them to resist colds and 
epidemic infections, and keeping them in robust 
health in spite of unpleasant winter conditions. 


OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 
Puilds-up Brain, Nowe and Bedy 


Obtainable throughout the British Empire. 
Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, ! /3, 2/- and 3{9 per tin. Pisits 
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Why does the diamond industry seek to struggle with 
such desperate efforts against the abundance which it has 
itself created by applying to the extraction of that pre- 
cious crystal the energy, activity, and powerful means 
which are at the disposal of our epoch? Because the 
value of an object of luxury is not only determined by 
its intrinsic worth, but also by its rarity. It is, perhaps, 
the weakness of human nature which imposes this some- 
what humiliating law upon our pride as intelligent human 
beings ; but it is a sovereign law. If all the pebbles we 
found in the ficlds were diamonds they would be no less 
beautiful! But, despite their beauty, they would be 
worthless. The pictures of Raphael or Leonardo da Vinci 
are worth millions of pounds because they are beautiful, 
and because there is only one for sale about every ten 
or twenty years. If there were a Raphael or a Leonardo 
da Vinci in the market every month, they would not be 
less beautiful, but they would only be worth a few thousand 
francs. 

A civilisation which incessantly increases the pro- 
duction of everything must necessarily destroy all forms 
of tuxury by vulgarising them. You may say that, in 
destroying the diamond luxury, modern industry is doing 
no harm to humanity. Humanity will not be less happy 
if one day peasants and cooks are able to wear diamonds ! 
But beyond bread, which prevents us from dying of 
hunger, clothes which protect us against the cold, and 
the roof which shelters us, all the rest is mere luxury in 
our lives. But even the most barbarous peoples and the 
poorest classes have their luxuries, objects which they 
desire not because they are necessary to their physical 
existence, but because they realise an ideal of perfection 
and beauty, however coarse and humble it may be. Man 
only lives for luxury under one form or another, because 
it is the enjoyment of luxury which gives to the life of all 
peoples and all classes its value and almost its savour. 

But the psychological law is the samé for all luxurious 
joys, whether it be a question of natural objects or of 
manufactured articles, of the diamonds with which mil- 
lionaires decorate their wives, or of the ribbons with which 
the work-girls embellish their hats. Abundance and too 
great facility in procuring them take away a part of the 
value and savour from the luxuries on which men live, 
no matter what they may be. The quality of things is 
always bound up with a certain limitation: they can 
only be enjoyed by a sacrifice corresponding to their 
quantity. The man who knows how to live is he who, 
no matter what his social position may be, knows how to 
find that exact balance which is adapted to his tempera- 
ment, his taste, and his means. A civilisation which 
subordinates everything to the quantity of possessions 
will only make life duller and more monotonous for all 
classes of society, by levelling the quality of things to a 
universal and too easily attained mediocrity. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 





TYRE TROUBLES AND A POSSIBLE PANACEA. 


- you had the free granting of one wish about your 

motoring, promised by the current edition of the 
fairy godmother, what would you ask for? Only 
those owners who have beautifully trained chauffeurs 
and a banking account which disregards upkeep 
bills would not instantly reply, “‘ Freedom from tyre 
troubles.” And I am prepared to bet that most of 
those, too, would say the same thing. Of all the 
different worries—of no importance iit themselves 
except in their effect on our attitude towards life—to 
which we are subject as car-owners, tyre-troubles are 
to-day the most maddening. To-day, and yesterday, 
and before the war, and ever since the original Dunlop 
invention, the disaster which is recognised as the last 
straw is the failure of a tyre. To mitigate the special 
agonies peculiar to this misfortune, every imaginable 
kind of easy tyre-changing device has been made, 
from the ancient stepney wheel, the American split 
rim, the contracting rim, the detachable rim, to the 
detachable wheel we have to-day. Which, as they 
say in the vernacular, just shows you. It shows 
you that more trouble is taken to counteract the 
weakness of our tyres than you would imagine. One 
might be guilty of the cliché referring to the heel of 
Achilles, but one is saved by the fact that the idol 
of the Greek army had only one, whereas cars have 
at least four, and sometimes five. 

The really maddening feature of tyre-trouble in 
general is its lack of regularity. Every one of us 
with a few years’ experience has known what it is 
to drive 8000, 10,000, and even 12,000 miles with- 
out being held up on the road; and every one of us 
has known, unless he be particularly lucky, what it 
is to have an endless crop of punctures and bursts 
beginning, sometimes, with a brand-new set of tyres. 
I have just known this latter horror myself, beginning 
a year of the blackest tyre trouble I can remember, 
before the car had covered 500 miles. 


« Rotation There is also the aged - 


of Crops.” “ rotation ' "of tyre-trouble crops, 
when, after a long season of peace, you suddenly, 
for no reason you can discover, enter upon a period of 





devastating war. Tyre after tyre fails you, always 
unexpectedly, always when it is most inconvenient, 
never when there is any explanation for it. It is 
like an infectious disease which runs riot among your 
wheels. Indeed, I cannot think any fairy godmother 
need ask ninety-nine motorists out of a hundred what 
single wish they want granted. 


. I am led to these hoary consider- 
A Possible ations because of a stuff called 
Cure. Bej, which has been sent to me to 
try. Ifthe claims made for it are borne out in practice, 
we need not worry that godmother of ours about tyres. 
Punctures will be nightmares of the past, and we 
shall get out of that weary trick of looking at our 
tyres the first thing in the morning and the last 
thing at night, to see if they show signs of 
approaching deflation. We shall, if Bej is and does 
what they say of it,-remember our ‘tyres only 
when their outer covers burst from vicious cuts 
or debility due to great age. 


4 We shall know more of this later, 

~~ _ but in the meantime I cannot help 

: toying pleasurably with the mag- 

nificent idea of a complete absence of risk of tyre- 

deflation owing to puncture. It is an idea so gorgeous 

that it is rather difficult to assimilate. Unpunctur- 

able tyres! After all these weary, costly years ! 
Let your fancy dwell on it. 

Bej, which is sold by Bej Motor Products, Ltd., 
46, Lisle Sireet, London, W.C.2, is composed prin- 
cipally of mica flakes and powdered cork. It is 
stated to have no deleterious effects on rubber—at 
all events up to something like 50,000 miles, which 
one may take, at a conservative estimate, as three 
years’ use in the hands of the average owner. 
Of this, as well as of other of the claims made 
for it, I am not yet in a position to write with 
knowledge, but the stuff is so interesting, its 
potentialities so great, and the cost of experiment 
so low that a preliminary description of the samples 
sent to me seems justified. 


In the first place, it is extremely 
— t It simple to apply. You stab a hole 
through the inner tube—a big 

nail or the shank of a file will do, provided you do not 
[Continued on page 294. 
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On Sunday, Jan. 20th, the Imperial Airways’ ny al “The 
City of Glasgow,” piloted by Mr. Walters, flew from Paris 
to London in one hour and forty-five minutes, constituting 


a record for so large a machine. 


High speed and absolute reliability are essential to safe and 
successful air transport. It is therefore significant that the 
Armstrong-Siddeley “Jaguar” engines of 
also the Napier “Lion” and Bristol “ Jupiter” engines of 
the other luxurious — Air Liners of Imperial Airwa 
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Some of the Great 
Composers whose 
music is available 
for your Steinway 
* Duo-Art’ 
BACH 
BEETHOVEN 
BRAHMS 
CHAMINADE 
CHOPIN 
GOUNOD 
GRIEG 
HAYDN 
} LISZT 
i MENDELSSOHN 
MOSZKOWSKI 
MOZART 
SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN 
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THE AEOLIAN 


Upholding the proud traditions of two Illustrious Houses com- 
bining in the one ~~ the piano of classic fame and 


‘Duo-Art’ ‘ Pianola’ 


The STEINWAY 


‘DUO-ART' 


GRAND PIANOLA PIANO 


stands alone, supreme, the piano for the artist, the proud possession 
of the connoisseur and the unfailing friend of the music lover. 
Think what it would mean to play a Steinway. This great 
pleasure may be yours, even though you may not know a note 
of music. 
Write for Catalogue O.C.2 of the Steinway * Pianola’ Piano in Upright 


and Grand models. A wide range of models is always on view, any one 
of which may become your immediate possession on convenient terms. 
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Some of the great 
Pianists whose re- 
cordings you can 
play on your Stein- 
way * Duo-Art’ 
BAUER 
BUSONI 
CORTOT 
FRIEDMAN 
GOODSON 
HARRIET 

COHEN 
HOFMANN 
MURDOCH 
MYRA HESS 
PACHMANN 
PADEREWSKI 
RAVEL 
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MARINE CARAVANNING.—XIX. 


By Commanper G. C. E. Hampnen. 





DOMESTIC REQUIREMENTS. 

NAPPETISING meals may divide the best 
assorted party, especially when afloat, and 
every possible aid to good cooking should therefore 
be studied. The position and ventilation of the 
galley, for instance, are important, if the smell of 
cooking throughout the vessel is to be avoided and 
the ‘‘ cook’s” temper left unruffied by complaints 
on the subject. The galley fit- 
tings also, and the way they are 
arranged, largely affect the class 

of meal possible. 

I am a bad cook and dislike 
the work intensely, so I may 
be considered a good judge of 
how a galley should be fitted up 
in order to save the cook trouble. 
My ideal galley would be 
white-glazed throughout, with no 
enamel or paint that requires 
washing. An electric fan would 
be fitted to suck out all smells 
and expel them clear of other 
nostrils. Bright fittings would 
be of metal which does not re- 
quire polishing. A stove with 
at least two hot-plates, an 
oven, a hot-box, and a small 
hot-water tank, or geyser, would 
be fitted athwartships and heated 
with dissolved acetylene, with a 
white-glazed sink at right angles 
to it, complete with non-splash- 
ing salt and fresh-water taps 
and plate racks above. Shallow 
lockers, drawers, or shelves 
would be fitted under the stove and sink, but 
would not extend down to the deck, and thereby 
make a home for dirt. Hooks for tea-cups and 
everything which will hang up would be provided 
round the sides overhead, leaving the centre clear 
for head-room. Finally, I would have that joy 
of all marine caravanners, a cold storage outfit, 
which, if room allowed, I would place opposite to 
the stove and well raised off the deck. 


is 17 m.p.h. 


A TYPICAL AMERICAN 40-FT. 


Unfortunately, cold storage systems, to be satis- 
factory, require separate electric generating plants, 
and in small cruisers lack of space may make 
this difficult; but the tiny compass into which 
a Stuart and Turner set will fit is surprising, and 
its cost compares well with that of a dynamo on 
the main engine. Cold storage outfits may be 


obtained on the deferred- payment system by those 
who must study economy, and they soon repay 
their purchasers, for they are great savers of 
food, whilst an outfit used at home can do duty 
afloat during the holidays, if required. 





The alternative to a cold storage system is the 
antiquated ice-box or the more ancient meat-safe on 
deck ; neither can provide storage for lengthy periods, 
and, though cruises are seldom long, it is a great 
advantage to be able to take away sufficient pro- 
visions to last a fortnight. It means that catering 
can be done in the cheapest market, and that there 
will be no early-moming grumble from the young- 
est member of the party when he goes for daily 


FAST CRUISER, WITH A SIX-CYLINDER 150-H.P. KERMATH ENGINE. 
This boat carries eight passengers and provides sleeping accommodation for four; also cooking facilities. Her speed 
These vessels can be obtained in this country from Messrs. George Spicer, of Brentford. 


provisions. For those without any form of cooling 
arrangements who may require cold water on a 
hot day, I advise the Eastern Chatty principle, as 
practised in sailing-ships, where they fill a stout 
canvas bag with water and hang it in the sun; 
the evaporation thus set up makes the water 
delightfully cool, and the hotter the sun the better 
it becomes. 

I have been asked why I advocate dissolved 
acetylene for cooking in preference to petrol as a fuel. 
I prefer the former because it has been proved to 
me to be safe, and it is turned ‘“‘on” and “ off” 
like the gas in a _ house, 
which everyone - understands. 
If, on the other hand, the sup- 
ply of gas runs out, primus 
burners may be used in place 
of the gas jets. Gas is a little 
more expensive than paraffin, 
but it is cleaner, less smelly, 
and never flavours the food like 
the latter. Petrol-stoves are 
also very clean, and petrol gas 
is satisfactory in houses, but, 
as I have not tried it in 
confined spaces such as boats, 
I await personal experience 
before I advocate the system, 
for I prefer to be  over- 
careful where vessels are con- 
cerned. 

China and glass make a great 
difference to the daintiness of 
a meal, but it is waste of 
money to invest in expensive 
sets, for frequent repl t 
are the rule. Personally, I sup- 
port the Woolworth class, which 
seldom break, because no one 
minds if they do so. Finally, 
I come to the fresh-water problem. The supply is 
never sufficient, in my opinion, but it can be 
made to last longer if small baths are fitted 
and washing-up is done with sea water. If only 
some inventor would produce a compact distil- 
ling plant for motor cruisers, the last remaining 
domestic problem would vanish, and more women 
would be attracted to the pastime of marine 
caravanning. 














Fire Protection 





THE SAILING PACKETS 
of 100 Years Ago 











The Alfite Co, System 
affords absolute protec- 
tion against fire for 
engine rooms of Motor 
Boats. Operation is 
simple, the control being 
located in an easily 
accessible position. 





THE AMERICAN BLACK X PACKET OFF BLACKWALL 


Dry-Point by 
FRANK H. MASON, R.B.A. 


The Black X Line of Packet was the forerunner 
of the great Atlantic steamship services of to-day. 


£3 3 0 





For full particulars apply to : 


Foamite Firefoam, Ltd., 


55-57, Gt. Marlborough St, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Limited to 75 impressions only 
A companion plate, “EAST INDIAMAN OUTWARD 
BOUND TOWING PAST GREENWICH,” has also been 
published. 
To be obtained of all leading Art Dealers or by post (inland registered post 1/- exira) from 


THE SPORTING GALLERY, 


32, King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C.2 
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the weather* 


this SUNSHINE SALOON meets the 
need of the moment. It is changed from 
saloon to tourer, or vice versa, in a 
flash. Merely by turning a _ handle, 
the roof winds backward or forward, 
locking itself in position .... and there 
is no need to stop or get out. All 
Models have glass winding windows 
and four wide doors. With a SINGER 
SUNSHINE SALOON you can enjoy 
the health and pleasures of the open 
air in fine weather . .. . and still 
obtain the comfort and protection of a 
closed saloon when the weather is bad. 


NOTE.—When writing for Booklet please state which 
Model you are interested in—JUNIOR £175; SENIOR 
£270; SIX £350. Free Demonstrations and Deferred 
Terms can be arranged to suit your convenience. 
SINGER & COMPANY, LTD. COVENTRY, 
London Showrooms: 202, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


-* 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 

(Continued from Page 290.) 
cut away any of the tube or make a cut larger than 
an inch.—and pour the stuff into the tube through 
an ordinary tin funnel, supplied. This takes a 
little time—a few minutes—as the flakes must be 
continually shaken to make them fall through the 
funnel. One tin, at 4s., is enough for one medium- 
sized tube. 

You then twice fill with water the tin in which 
Bej is sold and pour it into the tube. That is all. 
You turn the tube round so that the stuff covers the 
hole you have made, inflate to a few pounds’ pressure, 
and put it back in the outer cover. 


I have treated two inner tubes 

The R.A.C. with Bej, one a victim of last 
Report. summer’s tyre-war, plentifully be- 
patched and, generally speaking, of Class C 3; one of 
Class A 2, in fairly good fettle. I have only driven 
them a few hundred miles as yet, and my observations 
on their effect on the general driving of the car are 
still far from complete, but the whole thing is so novel 
and interesting, and, as I said, its possibilities are so 
great, that I think it is only fair to give the gist of 
the report made by the R.A.C. on an official test of 
the mixture. Two new inner tubes, 28 by 4.95 in. 
were filled with Bej and fitted to the near 
front and off back wheels of a car weighing about 
23 cwt. When properly inflated, six two-inch wire 
nails, 1-8 in. in diameter, were driven into each tyre. 
The car was then driven about five miles, after 
which the nails were pulled out, and the car 
driven forty-five miles. It was found that there 
was no drop in the pressure immediately after the 
tyres had had the nails driven into them, that there 
was an increase of pressure amounting to 2 Ib. per 
square inch after the nails had been extracted, and an 
increase of 3 Ib. at the end of the fifty miles’ test run. 


The mixture adds about 2} Ib. to the weight of 
the tyre, but I could not discover that, when fitted 
to the front wheels of my own car, it affected the 
steering in any way, up to a speed of sixty miles an 
hour. I was looking out very sharply for wheel- 
wobble or ‘‘ shimmy,’’ but I failed to find it. I hope 
to be able to give my full personal experience of it 
a little later. I wonder if this is going to prove a 
real fairy godmother business? Let us sincerely 
hope so. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


THE DUNE DWELLERS OF MONGOLIA. 

(Continued from Page 278.) 
through. Each time we were 
of gasoline, strength, and temper. Everyone was ex- 
hausted, and I decided to camp at the first water. My car 
had just run into a bank of shifting sand when I saw a well 
in the bottom of a shallow ‘“ blow out.” It was a wretched 
place to camp, but there might be no more water for fifty 
mniles. 

Camp was pitched on the edge of a depression. I was 
sitting in the mess camp writing my notes when I heard 
Albert Thomson shout. He was just below me digging in 
the sand bank. Beside him lay a pile of artifacts. In 
his hand he held the leg bone of a large bird decorated 
with a beautiful geometric design. We were wild with 
excitement, for at last a Dune Dweller station containing 
bones had been discovered. I promised Thomson a bottle 
of champagne—when we returned to Peking! Fatigue and 
discouragement were forgotten, and we blessed the sand- 
bank which had stopped us at this heavenly spot. Of 
course, we prayed devoutly that human bones might be 
buried there for us to uncover. The excitement spread to 
our Chinese and Mongol assistants. In half an hour the 
sides and floor of the basin were being combed inch by 
inch. Someone found a hearth site right in the mouth of 
the * blow out,” where camels walked over it every day 
on their way to the well. The clay was baked hard and 
black by fires that burned there thousands of years ago. 
Pond reserved that for most careful investigation. He 
sifted yards of sand through a fine wire screen and exposed 
the hearth for photographs. 


repulsed with heavy loss 


Two days of work yielded a considerable quantity of 
bone, but all of it exceedingly brittle. Bird remains Jed 
all the rest, but teeth and bones of gazelle, wild ass, foxes, 
wolves, and kangaroo rats were there in numbers. Em- 
bedded in the baked clay of the hearth were the tiny bones 
of frogs. Evidently the Dune Dwellers knew a delicacy 
when they saw it. Most interesting of all was the dis- 
covery of a necklace made from the canine teeth of foxes, 
Each tooth was neatly drilled at the base. We recovered 
fifty-four teeth: probably more than that number formed 
the necklace. Small drilled fresh-water shells must also 
have been used for personal ornaments. We found here 
pestles and grinding-stones (metates) which, with other 
implements, definitely put this part of the culture as 
Neolithic. These were probably used to crush roots and 
seeds, as it is unlikely that the Dune Dwellers had developed 
agriculture of any sort. 

Although we searched the entire depression on hands 
and knees, there was not a sign of human remains. In 
fact, the animal bones were preserved in only two or three 
small spots. It is probable, of course, that the Dune 
Dwellers buried their dead in certain selected localities, as 
did the Azilians, but I doubt if the bones have been pre- 
served. If these people had lived in caves, as did many 
other primitive humans, their life history would be more 
easily read, for remains certainly would not all have been 
destroved. But caves are virtually non-existent in Mon- 
golia. The Dune Dwellers had to live in the open. Doubt- 
less they made rude tents of skins and branches in the sand 
dunes, and probably chose sheltered banks for their 
camping places. 

The grasslands of Eastern Mongolia at the edge of the 
desert were evidently the region of greatest concentration. 
That is quite natural, for even to-day that country has 
much more water than Central or Western Mongolia. Yet 
it is evident that the Dune Dwellers made excursions into 
the arid desert, and even lived continuously in favourable 
localities of the Central Gobi. They must have been a 
hardy race to have existed in such a rigorous country. 
When the study of the data and collections which our 
archwologists have made has been completed, doubtless we 
shall be able to add much more detail to the life story 
of these mysterious people of whom we have had such 
a fascinating glimpse. 
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Seedsmen by igs Appointment 


GRASS SEEDS, FERTILISERS & 
WORM KILLER for LAWNS, etc. 








REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


NOVELTIES 


FLAMING JUNE—A flaming scarlet cerise Sweet 

which revels in the strongest sunshine, —— 
does not show the slightest inclination to burn ; 
Per pkt. (12 seeds) ie 
PORCELAIN—This beautiful Sweet Pea posses: 
a delicacy of tone which suggests the sent ye 
colouring of pure blue porcelain. 

Per pkt. (12 seeds) 1/6 


SWEET SEVENTEEN—An entirely new shade in 
Sweet Peas. The delicate cream ground, combined 
with pure blush pink, suggests the freshness of 
English girlhood. Per pkt. (12 seeds) 1/6 
CARTERS FRUIT— A new Tomato which gph a 
eaten raw like an Apple at any time of the day. 
Indoor or Outdoor Culture. Per pkt. 2/6, 3/6 at an 


Catalogus post free. 


Cais 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


134 Regent Street, W.1. 115 Cheapside, E.C.2 
129 High Holborn,W.C.1. 53a Qn.Victoria SE C.4 


giant size, waved. 














London Electrotype 
Agency, Ltd. 


Publishers, Authors, Illustrated 
Press Agents, &c., should apply 
to the above Agency in all matters 
dealing with arrangements for 








STAY HERE 


Grosvenor House is the best place to 
stay in. SUITES ARE NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE in the first Block at moderate 
prices. The service and food are perfect. 
The new Section, A MAGNIFICENT 
HOTEL, with its Bathroom and Ice= 
Drinking water to every Bedroom, 
will open on or about MAY 14th. 


For Tariff: Apply to the Manager. 


Telephones Grosvenor 6363. 
(a@ thousand lines) 


Cables and Telegrams: 
“Grovhows,”” Audley, London 


A beautiful brochure will be sent you on request. 





OUSE 


‘Bythe Waters of the Bann,’ 
In the County of Down. 
Robinson & Cleaver 
weave their 
matchless Linens, 
distributed through 
their shops in 








BELFAST 
LONDON 
> 1m ps & LIVERPOOL 
; At MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 
, a DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC 
zs d i LINEN SHEETS i 
2 ' 4. 12, Pore Irish Linen Sheets, 


jwear’ Quality. A i 
ay pga ae ear Hern 


yards. i 


i ‘single, 28/6 Dovble 376 


i Per per Bea aah 

‘ : 1. 12. Linen Pillowcases 

a ito match above. sheets. 2/5. 
i Size 20 by 30 inches, Each- 











There is always satisfaction in 
being able to say, “I buy 
>: my Linens from Robinson & 
aad Cleaver.” 

Write for samples and illustrated cata- 
\ logue, Dept. 5. loney returned if not 
\) approved. 


ROBINSON « CLEAVER 
BELFAST 


————— 
MENTONE 


Orient Hotel 


Beautiful, Spacious, Modern, 
Renewed, Every comfort. 
English cliéntéle, Grand 
Gardens. Quite Central, one 
of Mentone’s finest Hotels. 

M. P. Brunetti. 























NO MORE BLADES TO BUY! 


EDL SAFETY 


RAZOR 


ONE BLADE, HOLLOW GROUND. 
will last a LIFETIME. 





reproducing Illustrations, Photo- 
graphs, &c. 


Most compact, made in two shapes: 
with a round handle for Town use, 











Sole Agents for ‘‘ The Illustrated 
London News,” ‘The Sketch,” 


&c. 


4 


10, St. Bride’s Avenue, London, E.C.4 

















Why go Er24? 


—brown, dark brown, light-brown or 


Trial Phial 


Per Post 10d. 


HINDES’ HAIR TINT restores grey or faded hair to its original colour forthwith 

black, It is permanent and washable, 
has no grease, and does not esa! the hair, It is used privately at home by over a 
million people. Medical certificate accompanies each bottle, Chemists, Hairdressers, 
and Stores, all over the world 2/6, Trial Phial may be had per post 10d. from 


HINDES Ltd. Patentees of Hindes Hair Wavers, 60 Parker St., London, W.C.2 


and one specially designed, folding flat 
, (pocket size), perfectly safe to carry, for 
Travellers, Colonials and Sportsmen. 
Nickel-plated, from 17/6 each. Also 
can be had at various prices, Silver and 
Gold-plated in Jeweller’s Case. 


On sale everywhere. 








EDLA, Balcombe, Sussex. 
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THE 2O-H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


“T give you my opinion of it, it being my s9th car 
and 8th Rolls-Royce. 

Straight away, I must say that this latest 20 is the 
most beautifully designed piece of mechanism I have 
ever come across, the whole chassis blending into 
one almost perfect machine, each part exactly suited 
to the next. 

The car runs more silently and sweetly than any 
other I know, the whole engine and transmission 
turning quietly and without vibration, whether in 
gear or not, just like a smooth running eledtric 
motor. 


The car runs in the indirect gears mote silently and 


- more sweetly than many another car on direct drive. 


I can find no trace of vibration in the engine at any 
speed. The gearbox, gear change, and back axle are 
ahead of any other make of car. The brakes are pet- 
fect, the springing is excellent and the steering is 
now very good indeed. 


It is the easiest possible car to handle and one can 


drive it all day long with less anxiety and fatigue 


than any other car I know, in fact, with no fatigue 
at all.” 
Owner-Driver's Letter, reference 2011 


~-ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 14-15 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Telephone Mayfair 6040 








Kennington Service. 


The Hooper Sedanca on Rolls-Royce chassis that again won the Premier Award, Concours d'Elegance, 


Biarritz, September 4th, 1928. Similar cars were also awarded 


the Premier Prize, Concours 


d'Elegance, at Cortina d'Ampezzo, Italy, and Grand Prix d’'Honneur, Monte Carlo, during 1928. 


Hooper & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., Motor-body Builders to H.M. the King, 
54, St. James's Street, Piccadilly, S.W.1. 
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THE LANSDOWNE HOUSE | EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH 
DECORATIVE AND DOMESTIC ART. 
(See Illustrations on Page 283). 

N Monday, Feb. 18, under the patronage of H.M. 
the Queen, there will be opened at Lansdowne 
House, lent by Mr. Gordon Selfridge, a loan exhibition 
of English decorative and domestic art in aid of the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association. It will cover the 
period from the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the age of the Tudors, to the nineteenth century, and 
promises to be of exceptional interest. The arrange- 
ments have been made by a small committee of which 
Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox is chairman. The King 
and Queen are enriching the exhibition by lending some 
choice examples from Windsor and from Buckingham 
Palace. Colleges both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
Winchester College, and the City Livery Companies 
have lent selected examples of their treasures, remark- 
able for beauty and rarity. The owners of historic 
country houses and well-known private collectors 
have also consented to show some of their best pieces 
Consequently, this survey of English art over four 
centuries, and comprising plate, furniture, tapestries, 
and embroideries, should prove particularly attractive 
and valuable, especially in view of the display of 

Dutch art at Burlington House. 

Among the tapestries are several fine representa- 
tives of the Sheldon looms, the first manufactory 
established in England—by William Sheldon in 1561 
His object was double—to give work to unemployed 
weavers in the Midlands, especially in Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire, and at the same time to induce 
English patrons to buy home-woven tapestries and 
so prevent them from spending money abroad on 
Flemish tapestries. A portion of a map of Gloucester- 
shire, lent by Viscount Ednam, woven about 1585, 
bears the arms of Ralph Sheldon, his son, who carried 
on the good work; and Colonel Howard’s and Lady 
Barber's cushions are probably two of the three 

fair window cushions of arras"’ mentioned in the 
Chastleton inventory of 1633. Also from Chastleton 
House came the panel of the History of Judah (Fig. 2, 
on page 283), lent by Mrs. Gubbay, which has a rich 
display of fruits and flowers, and also illustrates an 
Elizabethan bed 

There are two of the four Hatfield seasons, Spring 
and Summer (Fig. 5), dated 1611, ient by the Marquess 
of Salisbury. The rich colours and gay naturalism 
of these, delighting in fruit and flowers, are charac- 








teristically English, though the original designs were 
Flemish. Other fine tapestries include the Mortlake 
portrait of Sir Francis Crane, the first director of 
that factory, who died in 1636, and one of the ‘‘ Acts 
of the Apostles" from Forde Abbey, after one of the 
famous Raphael cartoons. The Duke of Portland 
lends one of the well-known “ Horsemanship "’ series, 
and the book and manuscript of the Marquess of 
Newcastle’s treatise from which the design was 
taken. From Lord Iveagh comes the Battle of 
Solebay, a variant of one at Hampton Court, and 
showing the explosion of Lord Sandwich’s flag-ship. 
The Duke of Rutland lends a ‘“‘ Playing Boys,” and 
the Hon. H. and Mrs. McLaren a “ Chinoiserie ’’ of 
the Queen Anne period. 

In embroideries the exhibition rich in choice 
specimens. Mr. Franklin’s large panel of petit point 
most striking, and equally important are the 
valances lent by the Hon. Charles Clifford and Lord 
Forbes (Fig. 4). The last are connected by tradition 
with Mary Queen of Scots, perhaps incorrectly, and 
illustrate the story of Leto and Diana. The colours 
of the costumes are wonderfully rich. Lord St. John 
of Bletso’s beautifully worked petit point table- 
cover, though it has been exhibited before, has per- 
haps never been displayed to such advantage. A 
particularly interesting group is collected round the 
portrait of Margaret Laton, who lived from 1579 to 
and is seen wearing an embroidered tunic and 
head-dress. Her actual tunic (Fig. 1) lent by 
General Sir John Headlam, the owner of the portrait, 
and the type of head-dress is seen in a_ splendid 
example (Fig. 3) lent by Mr. Frank Ward, who has 
also sent a coronet cushion-cover of fine style (Fig. 6). 
Another embroidered tunic, with a charming pattern 
of flowers, clouds, rainbows, and raindrops, comes 
from Lord Stanley of Alderley, and other rare and 
beautiful Elizabethan pieces are shown by Sir John 
Carew Pole and Mr. Maxwell Stuart. 

The age of the Stuarts is well represented by three 
perfect needlework pictures from Mr. W. J. Holt, 
Mr. F. Ward, and Mrs. Mott-Radclyffe, a mirror 
with Stuart portraits from Mr. R. Astley, and a splen- 
dil gilt mirror from Mr. Fiske’s collection. There is 
a rich array of needlework caskets, including two from 
Sir William Plender and Mr. Richmond, with pastoral 
and garden scenes in high relief, resembling the new 
acquisition of the Victoria and Albert Museum de- 
scribed in these columns on March 5, 1928. Bed- 


1s 
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TOob2, 
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curtains of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
show the evolution of the patterns, and illustrate the 
manners of the times. Other embroideries of the 
eighteenth century are plentifully represented by 
chair seats and screens, and several characteristic 
needlework pictures of the type usually called “‘ Queen 
Anne.” Mr. Frank Ward’s “ Spring’’ (Fig. 7) is 
dated. 1730-9, and shows that the ‘‘ Queen Anne” 
style of embroidery lasted to the beginning of the 
reign of George Ti. 


CHESS. 
CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Joun Hannan (Newburgh, N.Y.).—A pretty ending, but, as you say, 
spoiled by the defence, KtK5ch. 

C E Denton (Mill Hill).—You are quite right re Ace IV. (Mari) ; BB6 
(an impossible move) should read BKt6, then KtR2 is mate, the 
R being obstructed by the B. 

P J Woop (Wakefield).—We think your idea of a revised and corrected 
edition of Taveruer’s classic might appeal to the Daily News. y 
not write to the Editor ? 

A J Fenner, L J Wick and M Russet are thanked for problems, : 
Mr. Russell’s problem is spoiled by the necessity of providing for 

x Rch, and is altogether a little too gauche. 

Rupotr i’Hermet.—Thank you for the three-er, for She if as 
original as you suggest, we shall try to find reom a little later. 

M E Jowett ae -over-Sands).—In Problem No. 4042, BB3 is 
met by RKt 

F N (Vigo). Ree suggestion oa ae play , once in a game, should 
be permitted to take one of is certainly original and 
amusing ; but is there really eh ese with the game as it stands ? 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF ProBLEM No. 4039 received from R E Broughall 
Woods (Chilanga, N. Rhod.) and Geo. Parbu (Singapore) ; of 
Problem No. 4041 from Julio Mond (Seville), Ri W Scott (Elgin), 
Antonio Ferreira (Porto), H Burgess (St. Leonards), and F N (V ‘e) 
of Problem No. 4042 from A Edmeston (Llandudno), P J V 
(Wakefield), E oe B ee aig E pictrasartagy H Burgess (St. Lemar 
J Barry Browr L Cafferata (Newark), and Rev. W Scott. 

CORRECT Pua OF a THE “ Five Aces” from Victor Holtan 
(Oshkosh), and additional of Ace IV. from John Hannan (Newburgh, 
N.Y.), and Julio Mond (Seville). 

Correct So! ONS OF GAME PROBLEM ae from J H E 
(Pukehon, N.Z.); of No. XVI. from A Edmeston (iandudsyn a 
Burgess (St. Leonards), and Julio Mond (Seville) ; and of No. XVII, 
from F N (Vigo), and J Barry Brown (Naas). 


SOLUTION OF GaME Prosiem No. XVII. 
3P3p; paqrr; 1p3S2; 5Q2; 5P2; 2pr1PK1P; 3R4—White to 
move and draw.} 

Not many of our readers have found Capablanca’s boulder, which 
was RQ6! His opponent, lara a apparently za see it 
coming either, and the game went: QOr OK Rx Kt; 

3. OK8ch, RBr; 4. Rx iG h, and anes by perpetua chek ‘lft 

bx fet 2 KtxQ, Rx 3. > queens ch, ey - OB7, Rx Kt; 
x BP ; and if 1. — as B8(Q) ; 2.QxQ, “Kt: 4 PQS8(Q), R <Q; 
x R(Q8)ch. Some commentators have i scribed this as a lucky 

pte for the Cuban master, but we think we see something more 

than good fortune in the stroke. For instance, had Capablanca 

played 1. RQBz1, then 1. RKt4 PK4, OKt3ch, followed by 

one of the picturesque Homeric vie 
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State Express 555 Cigarettes 


are in perfect tone with an 
atmosphere of refinement and 


distinction. They stand apart 
from all others in their unique 
qualities, and appeal insist 
ently to those discriminating 
smokers who will have only 
the exclusive best. 





MADE BY HAND 
ONE AT A TIME. 


at — oe i 
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